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THE CHRISTIAN’S PROGRESS, 


Sr. Luke i. 6. 


And they were both righteous before God, 
walking in all the commandments and 
erdinances of the Lord blameless, 


IT is ever a strong inducement for 
us to become religious ourselves, 
when we behold the beauty of reli- 
gion exemplified and shewn to be 
practicable in the conduct of others. 
The corruption of our nature, acting 
in a contrary direction, prevents 
this inducement from having its full 
force ; yet it has its foree, especially 
during the ingenuousness of youth ; 
and we may justly calculate on, and 
avail ourselves of its beneficial effects 
in our public instructions. Scrip- 
ture has done this very largely ; and 
has recorded with extraordinary 
minuteness the conduct of Abraham, 
Joseph, Samuel, and David, and 
numerous other worthies under the 
Old Testament, not merely with a 
view of preserving the history of the 
times in which they lived, and tra- 
cing the progress of divine love 
towards effecting the gracious pur- 
pose of man’s redemption, but of 
presenting for our imitation a suc- 
cession of faithful and virtuous 
examples, that might come into the 
aid of precept, and stimulate us to 
the aitaimment of those graces 
with which these worthies were 
so eminently adorned. ‘The same 
course is pursued in the New Tes- 
tament. Our blessed Lord is pre- 
sented to our view in ailthe endearing 
majesty of spotless innecence and 
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unwearied goodness : He walks be- 
fore us, that we may the more readily 
‘follow his steps.” His disciples 
were plainly men of unblemished 
character. To Nathaniel our Lord 
hore this high testimony, ‘ Behold 

Israelite indeed, in whom is no 
guile.” St. Paul in the presence of 
the assembled multitude said of 
himself, «* Men and brethren, I have 
lived in all good conscience before 
God unto this day.” The forerunner 
of our Lord was “ a burning and a 
shining light :”” and of his aged pa- 
rents it is carefully stated “that they 
were both righteous before God, 
walking in all the commandments 
and ordinances of the Lord blame- 
less.” 

Example has a peculiar weight; 
and is often found to prevail, where 
precept has ceased to affect. In 
the hope therefore that under the 
divine blessing it may on the pre- 
sent occasion prevail with your- 
selves, I shail endeavour to lay 
before you a picture of habitual 
righteousness in the ordinary pro- 
gress ofa Christian, tracing lis steps 
from the cradle to the grave, from 
the holy fount of baptism to that 
everlasting happiness, which awaits 
him in heaven through the atoning 
merits of his Redeemer. 1 shall 
consider him to have been possessed 
from his early years, and to have 
availed himself through life of all 
those spiritual advantages which 
God has in his goodness provided 
for us, 

Born of parents, themselves righ 
teous hefove God and believers in 
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the effectual atonement of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Christian whom 
I am proposing to your imitation, 
comes into the world, and enters 
on his state of probation under 
circumstances for which he can 
never cease to be thankful. By 
nature he is still, as every other de- 
scendant of fallen Adam, “ a child 
of wrath;” weak in choosing, and 
still weaker of himself in performing 
what is good; inclined to evil, and 
exposed to the power of the devil. 
Great therefore is his happiness in 
being naturally born of Christian 
parents in a Christian land; for 
they will avail themselves of the 
gracious provision of the Al- 
mighty, and bring him, whilst yet 
a babe, to the holy font of baptism, 
that he may be born a second time 
to a new and spiritual life; and 
through the inward grace therein 
bestowed, of which that baptism is 
the outward sign and means, may 
be spiritually washed from the impu- 


rity of sin, and made a child of 


God, and therefore restored to his 
favour; a member of Christ, and 
therefore possessed of every Chris- 


tian privilege; and an inheritor of 


the kingdom of heaven, and there- 
fore encouraged, as he grows up, to 
trust in, and obey the Lord his 
Redeemer. This his early dedica- 
tion to God, under whose wings 
how can he but rest safely ?—this 
his enrolment among the soldiers of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and partici- 
pation in the benefits of the Chris- 
tian covenant, is to himself an ear- 
nest of those other blessings that are 
to mark his future course, and to 
his parents a matter of holy joy, 
and devout encouragement for them 
to persevere in their work of love. 
They leave the font, rejoicing in the 
thought that they have been made 
under God the instruments of adding 


another subject to the kingdom of 


the Redeemer ; and fully resolving 
to watch over this tender plant of 
grace, that it may spring up and 
become a great tree, whose branch 
may reach to heaven, Under their 
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pious, judicious, and zealous care 
his early propensities are watched ; 
his good feelings are tempered, che- 
rished and improved; his evil incli- 
nations are checked in the bud; his 
mind is formed, and strengthened,and 
fed with sound and wholesome in- 
struction adapted to his years; and 
above all, the principles of that 
faith into which he has been bap- 
tized, and the substance of those 
duties that result from this faith, 
are plainly and fully, and deeply 
impressed on his heart. 

It is in this point that parents too 
generally fail; and yet what can be 
more important? Does not the real 
happiness of the child depend upon 
it? Let the parent teach his child 
whatever else he pleases: let him 
unfold to his young and inquisitive 
mind the wondérs of creation; let 
him strengthen his experience by 
the history of past ages; let him 
kindle his imagination by the warmth 
of poetry, or adorn his mind or his 
person with the most elegant accom- 
plishments: let him fit him to bear 
his part in the common affairs of 
life, and understand thoroughly the 
business or profession, which he is 
hereafter to follow: all this is excel- 
lent; but still there is something 
far better remaining ; and if the pa- 
rent has neglected to inculcate with 
this the wholesome doctrines and 
practice of religion, the least that 
can be said is, that he has mistaken 
the real interests of his child; he may 
have made him, in common language, 
a good man of the world, but he has 
forgotten to make him, what is far 
better, a good Christian, ‘ This 
ought he to have done, and not to 
have left the other undone.” 

The Christian, whose progress we 
are following, is supposed to have 
fallen into wiser and better hands. 
His are parents, who feel too deeply 
the value of religion to themselves 
as a guide and reward, not to be 
most studiously anxious to secure 
its blessings for their child. He 
grows up from his earliest. years 
with a deep sense of the presence 
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of God, and his accountableness to 
Him for every thought, and word, 
and deed. He is regular in his 
prayers, at first kneeling at the feet 
of his parent till the pious habit 
has been formed, and subsequently 
by himself, morning and evening. He 
is unable to mention the time when he 
did not pray to God: it is sanctified 
among his earliest recollections ; he 
may have often prayed thoughtless- 
ly, often only formally, but still he 
has always prayed ; prayer has ever 
ushered in, prayer has ever closed 
his day. The same is true of his 
sense of God’s presence. He is un- 
able to mention the time when he 
did not feel it. He may have thought 
not upon it, he may have acted 
against it, he may have presump- 
tuously slighted it; but still the sense 
has ever remained, and remains too 
deeply impressed in his youth to be 
ever eradicated, and constantly reviv- 
ing under the kind and faithful admo- 
nitions of the parent or the friend, 
When he has offended, he has been 
instructed to ask forgiveness at the 
moment; and at night he remem- 
bers this and every other trans- 
gression in his prayers, and begs the 
pardon of God, through Jesus 
Christ ; for whose sake he is taught, 
and easily comes to feel that God 
will alone pardon him, or give him 
ihis or any other blessing. He at- 
iends his parents to Church, is 
taught to read and understand the 
word of God, and joins his family at 
their aecustomed devotions; thus 
acquiring gradually with his in- 
creasing years, a settled reverence 
tur the Sabbath, for the Serip- 
tures, aud the holy services of Reli- 
gion, mixed up and associated with 
the attachment that he bears to his 
family. 

In the discharge of the duties of 
childhood and youth, he is distin- 
guished among his fellows for his ex- 
emplary conduct. He acts ou those 
principles that have been carefully 
nopressed on his mind. He is dutiful 
to his parents, for he thinks on th 
commands and promises of God; he 
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is kind, open-hearted, and generous 
to his companions, doing to others as 
he would have them do to himself; 
humble, attentive, and obedient to 
his superiors, sincere and honest in 
his dealings, full of emulation and 
industry in his studies, in his amuse- 
ments ardent and delighted. In all 
this he has the admonition, the ap- 
probation,and example of his parents 
to check, reward, and encourage 
him. He beholds in their conduct 
those very precepts embodied and 
exemplified, which have been so 
diligently impressed on himself ; 
nor, young as he is, does he fail to 
remark, in the respect which they re- 
ceive from others, and the happiness 
which they appear to enjoy in them- 
selves, that verily in keeping of 
God’s precepts there is great re- 
ward, To please God and his pa- 
rents, and adyance himself in those 
pursuits, which their parental kind- 
ness and wisdom have chalked out 
for him, is his highest ambition and 
delight; and in this way his early 
youth is spent, not without its faults, 
not without its transgressions ; who 
can be without these? yet in sucha 
manner as clearly evinces in the 
general tenor of his conduct, in his 
sorrow when he has done wrong, 
and in his increased exertions after. 
wards, that a sense of duty isapper- 
most in his heart. 

As he advances towards the years 
of discretion, care is taken to ground 
him more thoroughly in all the im- 
portant points of religious doctrine 
and practice; the Catechism of his 
Church is duly explained ; the Scrip. 
tures, in the parts which are most 
calculated to impress his mind, and 
be understood by him, are put into his 
hands, that he may read, learn, and 
digest their meaning; and more is 
taught him and more may generally be 
taught, of the highest and most mys- 
tevious truths of our holy religion, 
than parents are often inclined to al- 
low, or on trial would find to be possi- 
ble, and most beneficial. Shall we 
attribute this unwillingness on theit 
part to a want of conviction in theu- 
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selves of the necessity and importance 
of these truths ; or to an iguorance of 
what these truths are, and on what 
grounds they rest? Certain it is, 
whatever be the cause, that the same 
parent, who would reply fully to his 
child on any subject of art or worldly 
science, will be yet silent altogether 
on these. But where is the dith- 
culty of teaching the very child that 
God is angry whenever he sins ; that 
he will not forgive him unless he is 
sincerely sorry for his fault, and re- 
solves and really tries to amend ; 
nor even then, but for the sake of a 
kind and gracious person, who is 
ever interceding for him, and for 
whose sake alone God does forgive 
him. That this person is the Son 
of God, who came down from 
heaven, and was born as a little 
child, and grew up, and became 

an, and died a wretched death on 
the cross, that God might not pu- 
nish those who really endeavour to 
do their duty, are sorry where they 
have done wrong, and believe that 
the Son of God, even the Lord 
Jesus Christ, did die on the cross 
for their sakes; that to enable him 
thus to believe and thus to act, 
there is another kind and graci- 
ous person called in the Scrip- 
tures the Holy Spirit, or the Com- 
forter, who is ever ready to put good 
thoughts into his heart, and to pre- 
vent him from going astray, and to 
make him really sorry for his faults, 
and to enable him to fear God and 
keep his Commandments; and that 
these three persons, who are thus 
kind and watchful over him, are that 
one great God, to whom he daily 
prays, whom he loves and fears, and 
with whom all good people shall live 
for ever in happiness hereafter— 
where, I say, is the difiiculty of teach- 
ing a child this? he can comprehend 
what these several positions mean ; 
he can comprehend the practical 
encouragements which may be drawn 
from them; and what more can the 
wisest awongst us attain unto? 

To the Christiaa then, whose pro- 
gress we are following, the whole 
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counsel of God is carefully un- 
folded, as it is revealed in the 
Scriptures of truth; and at a fit age 
he appears before the assembled 
Church, im the presence of the 
Bishop, and declares his unfeigned 
assent to all the truths of the Gospel, 
and his resolution by God’s grace to 
live according to them, and die in 
the faith of them. He receives the 
benediction of God’s minister, and 
departs in the humble assurance that 
God hath strengthened him, and will 
** daily increase in him the manifold 
gifts of his grace, the spirit of wis- 
dom and understanding, the spirit 
of counsel and ghostly strength, the 
spirit of knowledge and true holi- 
ness, and will fill hum with the spirit 
of holy fear then and for ever.” And 
having thus publicly declared him- 
self to be a Christian, and taken 
upon himself his baptismal vows, he 
hastens, in obedience to the-dying 
command of his Saviour, to kneel 
at his table, there to commemorate 
and shew forth his atoning death, 
and feed by faith on the flesh, and 
drink the blood of the Son of man. 

Thus he stands, “ having his loins 
girt about with truth, having on the 
breast-plate ‘of righteousness, and 
his feet shod with the preparation 
of the Gospel of peace; bearing in 
his hand the shield of faith, and on 
his head the helmet of salvation ; 
wielding the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God; praying 
always with all prayer and suppli- 
cation in the Spirit, and watching 
thereunto with all perseverance.” 
Ciad in this heavenly panoply of 
grace, he goes forth to the work 
whereunto he may be sent. Be his 
situation high or low, he labours 
diligently to discharge his duty 
therein, habituated from his earliest 
years to make a conscience of all his 
ways, and duly availing himself of 
all the appointed means of divine 
grace. 

There are, that will here remind 
us of the necessity of a new birth, 
of conversion, of conviction of sin, 
of experience, and I know not what 
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other hard terms, in which men are 
pleased to wrap up the plainuess of 
Christian duty. God forbid that I 
should withhold from you ought that 
the Scriptures require. A new-birth 
is necessary, and our Christian was 
spiritually and newly-born in his 
baptism. Conversion is necessary, 
if by thisis to be understood a hearty 
and steady desire to turn from every 
sin, and fear and obey God; but 
this from his earliest years he has 
been taught, and has endeavoured, 
however ‘imperfectly, still to de. 
Conviction of sin is necessary, if by 
this is meant a knowledge that sin is 
most hateful to God, and that its 
deserved punishment is so great, 
that nothing but the blood of the 
Son of the Most High God can 
make atonement for it; but sin has 
ever been presented to him in this 
light ; he has ever thought upon it 
in this light; and it is this view of 
it that has been the ground of his 
bitter sorrow, whenever he has _— 
betrayed into the commission of i 
An inward experience is necessary, 
if by this is intended a_heartfe It 
sense of God’s mercies towards him 
through Christ: but this is no more 
than what every good Christian must 
ever fee!, and what he has feit, 
through his whole life, and rejoiced 
in with joy unspeakable, and full of 
hope. If more be intended, may we 
not justly fear that the user of the 
term has exceeded the bounds of 
sober and useful piety? Religion is not 
enthusiasm ; it is a warm, practical, 
habitual disposition to fear God and 
keep his commandments; to trust 
in the atonement of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the assisting graces of 
the Spirit ; and to look forward to 
the kingdom of heaven as the end of 
our earthly pilgrimage. Let a man 
feel this in soberness as strong as 
he pleases; but let him not make 
feelings, but practice, the fest of true 
religion. “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” It is these fruits 
springing out of a pure heart, anda 
good conscience, and faith un- 
feigned, that the Christian in question 
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endeavours by the grace of God to 
bring forth.—He has done so,—he 
still continues to doso. Occasions 
may have arisen when he has felt 
these truths more forcibly than at 
other times ; but still he has always 
felt them 80 as more or less to act 
upon them; and this, after all, is the 
true way in which to feel them. In 
the several relations of life, as a 
child towards his own parents, or as 
a parent towards his own children; 
as a husband, a friend, a neighbour, 

a subject, and a man, he considers 
nia the duties are that attach to 
each relation; he searches the Scrip- 
tures forinformation, and then endea- 
vours with God’s grace to shape his 
course accordingly. In doing this, he 
thinks that he most comes up to the 
wishes of his divine Master, whose 
whole life was manifestly intended to 
make men better, as his death was to 
secure their everlasting happiness. 
In secret he strives to subject his 
will to the will of God: in public 
he lets his light so shine forth be- 
fore men, that they may see his 
good works, and glorify his Father 
which is in heaven. ‘* Wherever the 
ear heareth him, it blesseth him; 
and when the eye seeth him, it 
beareth witness unto him.” His 
aged parents mark his burning and 
shining course; it gilds the even- 
ing of their days, and is a solace to 
their declining years. 

And _ now his own life begins to 
wear apace, and draw towards its 
close. The end of his earthly la- 
bours is at hand. Behind, is the 
life that he has past; before, the 
kingdom of heaven seen through the 
valley of the shadow of death; 
through this valley he must pass, 
ere he can reach it; but Heaven’s 
glorious portals are already seen 
with the eye of faith, and faith bids 
him humbly hope, that they will be 
opened for him through the merits 
of his Redeemer. His coutem- 


plation of the past, his prospect of 


the future, and his reflections on 
both, cannot be better expressed 
than in the words of one, whose lilc 
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was more harassed than what falls 
to the lot of most men, but whose 
conduct seems to have been the 
reality of what I have been attempt. 
ing to describe. 

‘*] have lived,” said this true 
Christian, ‘‘ tosee this world is made 
up of perturbations; and I have 
been long preparing to leave it, and 
gathering comfort tor the dreadful 
hour of making my account with 
God, which 1 now apprehend to be 
near. And though I have by his grace 
loved him in my youth, and feared 
him in mine age, and laboured to 
have a conscience void of offence to 
him and to all men, yettif thou, 
Lord, be extreme to mark where | 
have done amiss, who can abide it? 
And therefore where I have failed, 
Lord, shew mercy to me; for I plead 
not my righteousness, but the for- 
giveness of my uurighteousness, for 
His merits, who died to purchase 
pardon for penitent sinners. And 
since I owe thee a death, O Lord, 
let it not be terrible, and then 
take thine owntime, I submit to it, 
Let not mine, O Lord, but let thy 
will be done,”’ 

With such pious, holy, and hum. 
ble thoughts as these, and with fer- 
vent prayers to Him that never for- 
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saketh his faithful servants, does our 
Christian support his soul in its last 
moments. He disposes of all his 
worldly affairs, and the world is gone 
from his thoughts. He bids adieu 
to the objects of his affection, and 
prays them so to live that they may 
meet together in heaven, He rests 
wholly, for his own entrance thither, 
on the atoning merits of his Re- 
deemer. And the last words that 
tremble ou his lips, are, ‘ Lord 
Jesus, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” 

Such, under the divine blessing, 
may be the life and death of every 
man that has been baptized into 
the faith of Christ, educated in 
the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, grounded weil in the doc- 
trines and precepts of the Gos- 
pel, encouraged by the ‘piety of 
parental example, regular in his 
participation of the divine ordi. 
nance and careful by the grace of 
God to walk habitually in the com. 
mandments of the Lord. Blameless 
shall he be found in the day of the 
Lord ; accepted as blameless, and 


justified in the sight of God through 


the atoning merits of the Lord his 
Redeemer. 
<. 
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1 Sam. xviii. 6. 


«* ALL the large cities in Hindostan 
contain sets of musicians and dancing 
girls,under the care of their respective 
sharennas, who are always ready 
to attend for hire at weddings and 


other festivities; or to finish the 
evening entertainment of the Euro- 


peans and natives; and many of 


them accompany the Asiatic armies 
to the field. The singing-men aml 
singing-women mentioned by the aged 
Barzillai, and the daughters of music 
that we read of in the sacred pages, 
as well as in the ancient poets, re- 
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sembled these characters in Hindos- 
tan. The women of Israel came 
out to meet David and Saul dan- 
cing to instruments of music, and 
complimenting Saul with having 
slain his thousands, and David his 
ten thousands. The choristers of 
Palestine resembled those in India ; 
who now celebrate a prince, or ge- 
neral, in the same manner at a fes- 
tival.” Forbes's Oriental Memoirs. 

Gen. xlv. 22.—St. Matt. xxii. 11, 12. 

** It is not so much the custom in 
India to present dresses ready made 
to the visitors, as to offer the mate- 
rials, especially to Europeans: in 
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Turkey, Persia, and Arabia, it is 
generally the reverse. We find in 
Chardin that the kings of Persia 
had great wardrobes, where there 
were always many hundred habits, 
sorted, ready for presents ; and that 
the intendant of the wardrobe sent 
them to those persons for whom 
they were designed by the Sove- 
reign : more than forty dress-makers 
were always employed in this ser- 
vice. In Turkey they do not attend 
so much to the richness as to the 
number of dresses, giving more or 
fewer, according to the dignity of 
the persons to whom they are pre. 
sented, or the marks of favour the 
prince would confer on his guests : 
thus in primeval times, Joseph gave 
to each of his brethren changes of rai- 
ment, butto hisfavourite Benjamin he 
gave three hundred pieces of silver, 
and five changes of raiment. Among 
the honourable distinctions confer- 
red by a Persian monarch on Mor- 
decai, he ordered him to be clothed 
in his own royal apparel: the same 
honour was granted by the king of 
Babylon to Daniel, who, for his ex- 
cellent wisdom, was commanded to 
be clothed in scarlet, and to have a 
chain of gold about his neck.” The 
Same, 
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Isaiah xvii, 15. 

‘€ A troublesome set of pco- 
ple in that part of Gugerat, were 
the soothsayers and astrologers, who 
have very great influence over the 
minds of millions, who, more or less, 
believe in unlimited predestination. 
Such, no doubt, were the sorcerers 
mentioned by the prophet. “ Let 
now the astrologers, the star-gazers, 
the monthly prognosticators, stand 
up and save thee from the things 
which shall come upon thee! They 
shall not deliver themselves; they 
shall wander every one to his quar- 
ter; none shall save thee!’ Such 
persons abound in all parts of In. 
dia.”” The same. 

Ezek, xxxiti, 50, 

«« The Gate of Diamonds, or east- 
er portal at Dhuboy, has been par- 
ticularly described ; as also the cus- 
tom of the inhabitants, -to repair 
thither to enjoy the fresh air, and 
verdant shades without the walls. 
There they met their friends every 
morning, and talked over the news 
of the day, a subject the Indians of 
all denominatiozs are fond of: the 
same remark, by Pecocke and Rus- 
sell, illustrates this passage in Eze- 
kiel “the children of thy people 
are talking concerning thee by the 
walls and at the doors.” The Same. 
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No. 21.— Henry the Third. 
(Continued. ) 


THE Preaching Friars have been 
already mentioued among the instru- 
ments by which the Papal power 
was established in England, and the 
treasures of this country transferred 
to Rome. The introduction of this 
new order of clergy, bears so re- 
markable a testimony to the state of 
that age, and produced such striking 
effects in future times, that it de. 
serves to be more particularly con- 
sidered. 

When Augustin re-established 
Christianity in Great Britain, he and 
other Prelates, his companions and 


successors, were the immediate de 
pendents upon Rome, as well as the 
principal promoters of religion and 
knowledge. They were supported 
with all the influence of the Papal 
See; and the Clergy of the Cathe- 
dral Church became the established 
Clergy of the land. In process of 
time, the Prelates cast off their alle- 
giance to the Pope, and ceased to 
serve in the more sacred cause to 
which they had been called. They 
resembled a body of ecclesiastical 
grandees in constant attendance 
upon their king, rather than paro- 
chial instructors of a Christian peo- 
ple, or Apostolical missionaries to a 
heathen land. The disciples of St. 
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Benedict sueceeded with no great 
difficulty, to the place which had 
been forfeited by the Bishops, 
Monks became the favourite servants 
of Rome. The monasteries were 
tilled with learning, zeal, ambition, 
and intrigue; and their tenants gra- 
dually usurped the duties, the power, 
and the possessions of the Episcopal 
and Parochial Priesthood. At the 
accession of Henry the Third, these 
Monks had fallen into disrepute. 
They no longer enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the Pope, the Prince, or 
the people. The two former op- 
pressed them cruelly, and were re- 
sisted with some spirit, and much 
pertinacity. ‘The latter had formed 
too correct an idea of their conduct, 
character, and instructions, to fol- 
low them any longer as infallible 
guides. In this state, the corrup- 
tions of the Church must have been 
speedily brought to light, and re. 
formed, had they not been protected 
by a new and thicker veil. In civil 
affairs, the spirit of the age, if not 
popular, was, at least, anti-despotic 
and aristocratical. In religion, the 
Albigenses appeared, from time to 
time, in various parts of Europe, 
and proved that popery had not 
engrossed all hearts. The Emperor 
Frederick the Second, made head 
successfully against the whole power 
of Rome. And had he been sup- 
ported on this side of the water by 
a William, a Henry, or an Elizabeth, 
had the Pope relied exclusively upon 
his standing troops, had not a new 
ally appeared in the person of St. 
Francis of Assize, our forefathers 
might have escaped three centuries 
of ignorance and superstition. In no. 
thing more were the politics of Rome 
more adinirably adapted to ensure 
success, than in the readiness with 
which she accommodated herself to 
every change. She never relied with 
romantic obstinacy upon worn out 
weapons; but seized each new im- 
plement as it presented itself to her 
acceptance, The Bishops, the 
Monks, the Friars, and the Jesuits, 
were by turns her instruments and 
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her dupes. Latterly she has wanted 
the opportunity or the skill to 
supply the place of these ancient 
supporters, If no opportunity has 
occurred, it is a proof that the 
world is grown wiser; if, as others 
think, Rome might avail herself of 
the assistance of modern fanaticism, 
her abstinence is an unequivocal 
symptom of weakness, apathy, and 
ruin. 

The writers who speak least fa- 
vourably of the Minorites and other 
Friars, admit the great merit of their 
founder St. Francis of Assize. Of 
noble birth, and ample fortune, well 
grounded in theology, and general 
literature, he renounced all the 
pleasures and honors of the world, 
assumed the cowl and hair shirt, and 
devoted himself to a voluntary and 
perpetual poverty, went bare-foot, 
mortified the flesh by continued 
watching and fasting, and preached 
on every Sabbath and festival, and 
on all other convenient occasiuns to 
the people. The Pope, after some 
delay, confirmed the new order, 
which St. Francis had formed, ap- 
proved of his rule, and authorised 
him to preach wherever he pleased, 
After a short resistance upon the 
part of a wicked generation, the 
authority of St. Francis took firm 
root in Italy; but whether it ori- 
ginated, as the historians assure us, 
in a certain miraculous congrega- 
tion of crows, and other birds, who 
listened attentively to his discourses 
for the space of three days, and by 
so doing, excited the emulation of 
the inhabitants of Rome, or whether 
it was produced by the ardour and 
talents of the Friar, seconded by the 
ignorance and consequent supersti- 
tion of his human hearers, is a potat 
which moderns will easily decide. 
His order spread rapidly over Italy 
and Europe. His followers went 
out in bodies from the cities and 
principal towns, preaching the word 
of life to the ignorant rustics and vil- 
lagers, and many of them joining 
the crusaders, and endeavouring to 
convert the Saracens, obtained, 
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without difficulty, the crown of 
martyrdom. ' 

The Pope’s instructions to his new 
servants, are remarkable for their 
wisdom and even piety; and it is to 
be lamented that he did not coutinue 
to furnish similar instructions. They 
were exhorted to promote an il- 
crease of religion, not to supplant 
its present ministers: to teach by 
decent and lowly deportment, rather 
than by railing and harshness : not to 
despise or upbraid those that lived 
more sumptuously, and wore better 
apparel than themselves: judgment 
against such persons was to be left 
to Him that knoweth the heart; and 
the preachers were to be contented 
with a strict observance of their own 
voluntary poverty. Excessive humi- 
lity, clothing itself in high-sounding 
language, was to be considered a 
certain symptom of secret pride. 
They were forbidden to preach 
against individuals, or to reveal 
confessions. It was their first duty 
to preserve and cement the peace 
of the Church. ‘They were to con- 


duct their enquiries into the crimes 
of the people in such a manner, as 
might not conduce to their exten- 


sion. It was not their duty to cast 
sinners into the pit of despair; but 
rather to raise them to spiritual 
hope. Affording a constant exam- 
ple of humility and lowliness, they 
were neither to extol their own rule, 
nor to vilify and disparage that of 
the other religious orders. They 
were not to aspire to privileges and 
dignities to the detriment of other 
men; nor were they to preach with- 
out being invited, or give advice 
where it was not relished or desired. 
These were the primary conditions 
imposed upon St. Francis. 
were embodied in his Rule, and so- 
lemuly ratified by the Pope. It was 
to a short and partial observance of 
them that the Friars were indebted 
for their success. It was a long 
continued aud total neglect of the 
objects of their original incorpora- 
tion, which has brought down upon 
them universal condemnation. 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 58 
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The first unjustifiable step which 
the Minorites are accused of taking 
in England, was the fraudulent erec- 
tion of an altar, and the secret cele. 
bration of mass. They proceeded to 
hear confessions, and give absolu. 
tions without the consent of the 
parish priest. They pretended that 
it was a special object of their order, 
recognised and approved by the 
Pope, to confess and absolve those 
persons who might blush to reveal 
their sins to their own pastor, or 
might fear the severity with which 
he would punish them. This irre- 
gular proceeding was connived at 
by the Pope. The people were 
assured, that no order was holy or 
estimable, except that of the Mino- 
rite Friars, The more antient 
Monks were forced gradually to give 
way. The Franciscans became the 
counsellors and ambassadors of 
princes, and the secretaries of “ our 
Lord the Pope.” Their subdivisions 
and quarrels afforded ample proof 
of the reality of their high-flown 
pretentions. ‘The Preachers claimed 
a higher rank than the Minorites, 
and founded the claim upon their 
own dignified title, and upon the 
humble designation of their com- 
petitors. The Minorites appealed 
from this play upon words to their 
stricter, and therefore more hol 
rule, and the contest carried on wit 
learning, zeal, and bitterness, did 
not fail to scandalise the general 
herd of spectators, and appeared 
especially improper to the eclipsed 
and dispirited Benedictines. They 
revenged themselves in the person 
of Matthew Paris, by the following 
description of Minorite offences. In 
his account of the transactions of 
the year 1243, he observes, that dur- 
ing the three or four hundred years, 
that Monkery has existed among us, 
there has been no such headlong 
degeneracy and corruption, as the 
order of the Minorites exhibits. 
Twenty years have barely elapsed, 
since they built their first houses in 
England, and now they emulate 
roval magnificence, Sumptuous and 
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daily increasing edifices, exhibit 
their incalculable wealth, The po- 
verty professed in their Rule is at 
anend. The great and the rich are 
never permitted to die without re- 
ceiving their most sedulous atten- 
tions, and the consequence is highly 
injurious to the regular Priesthood, 
They extort confessions and secret 
testaments, and recommend them- 
selves, and none besides. Devout 
persons think they cannot be saved, 
unless they place themselves under 
the direction of Preachers and Mi- 
norites. New privileges are inces- 
santly sought after. In the courts 
of kings and statesmen they are 
counsellors, companions, treasurers, 
and match-makers. They execute all 
Papalexactions. In preaching they 
either flatter or revile: in confessing 
they either reveal the secrets en- 
trusted to their confidence, or 
harshly and improperly condema 
the penitent. The regular orders 
established by the Fathers, the or- 
ders, for instance, of St. Benedict 
and St. Augustin, they despise and 
depreciate. Even the Cistercians 
they pronounce uncultivated, igno- 
rant, and semi-laic ; the Black Monks 
they hesitate not to call gluttons and 
worldlings, 

This is the declamation of a Bene- 
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dictine Monk; and some allowance 
must be made for the prejudices of 
his order; but it is impossible to 
escape from two conclusions, hostile 
alike to the antient and the mo- 
dern votaries of the convent. The 
Minorites owed their triumph to the 
irregularities and inefficiency of the 
primitive Monks, and lost no time 
in imitating their example. Matthew 
Paris did not perceive that the 
events which he relates could never 
have come to pass, while the Bene- 
dictines and Cistercians did their 
duty. The weapons of the Fran. 
ciscans were learning and eloquence. 
They roused and pleased a people 
which had been long deprived of 
spiritual instruction and religious 
reproof, The novelty of preaching 
was its irresistible charm. And to 
say that the power thus acquired, 
was abused, is no sufficient answer 
or apology on the part of those by 
whose neglect it was obtained, The 
Friars filled a very important post, 
which the heedlesness or folly of 
their predecessors had left unoc- 
cupied; it was a post which com- 
manded the whole religious arena, 
and the shame of forsaking it, which 
they too speedily incurred, is not 
less than that of having permitted 
them to obtain it without a struggle. 
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The Lifeof Thomas Morton, Bishop 
of Duresme *. 


If the birth places of most noble and vic- 
torious Princes, or the cities where they 
put off their princely ornaments, submit- 





* Compiled from “ The life of Dr. 
Thomas Morton and late Bishop of Dur- 
ham, begun by R. Baddeley, Secretary to 
his Lordship &c. ;” 1669: and from a Sum- 
mary Account of his holy Life and happy 
Death.” By John Barwick, D.D. 1660. 
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ting their mortal bodies to the earth, their 
common mother, may be accounted an 
honour te such places ; then may this 
observation justly add some reputation 
unto him, whose life I undertake to 
publish: for he was born in York, that 
ancient city, on Tuesday, the seventeenth 
day of March, in the year of our Lord 
1564, and was the sixth child of nineteen, 
born of one wife unto Mr, Richard Mor- 
ton, a religious, wise, and well-governed 
gentleman (mercer and alderman of that 
city) in the most happy and prosperous 
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reign of Queen Elizabeth, of famous and 
never-dying memory. His mother also, 
whose maiden name was Elizabeth Leedale, 
was a gentlewoman of very good family, 
descended from the Valvasours, on her 
mother’s side. 

He was put to school to learn the Eng- 
lish elements, in the same city, (so soon as 
his tender age permitted) And after a 
small time was sent to the free school 
of Halifax, in that county, under one 
Mr, Maud, then schoolmaster there; 
and after a competent time he was 
found fit for the University, and was ac- 
cordingly placed a student in St. John’s 
College, in Cambridge, whereof then was 
master that incomparably learned Dr, 
William Whittakers * (whom but to name is 
enough,) unto whom, ia a short time, he 
became known, and by him was encou- 
raged in his studies, He had two learned 
tutors successively, Mr. Anthony Higgons, 
long after Dean of the Collegiate Church, 
of Rippon, in Yorkshire, and Mr, Henry 
Nelson, afterwards rector of Hougham, 
an unwearied preacher of God’s word 
there, where he lived to see this his pupil 
to be Bishop of Duresme. 

Now, after he had sufficiently performed 
such acts and exercises, as by the statutes 
of the house were required, he orderly 
took the degrees, first of bachelor, next 
of master of arts in the University, and 
was after that elected fellow of the col- 
lege, Dr. Whittakers being his worthy fau- 
tor and promoter, and not long after he 
became logic lecturer of the University, 
which office he discharged to his exceed- 
ing commendation. 

Being now of mature years (his own 
inclination being promoved hy the Holy 
Spirit of God) he was admitted unto the 
sacred order of deacon, and the next year 
of priest, by the right Reverend Father 
Richard Howland, Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough, in the year of our Lord 1592 and 
1593. And having continued in the Uni- 
versity about five years longer, he was, 
by God’s all-seeing Providence, called into 





* Bishop Hall thus speaks of bim in one 
of his letters. ‘* Next unto Fulke, follow- 
ed that honour of our schools, and angel of 
our Church, learned Whittakers, than whom 
our age saw nothing more memorable: 
what clearness of judgment, what sweet- 
ness of style, what gravity of person, 
what grace of carriage was in that man! 
Who ever saw him without reverence, or 
heard him without wonder ?"—Bishop 
Hall’s Letter to Mr. William Bedell, 
Dec. I. Ep. 7. 
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his native country, for his provident father 
had at that time sought out and procured 
a good parsonage for him, called Long 
Marston, where he spent his time, asa 
good pastor, in the diligent preaching of 
God's word, unto his parishioners there, 
and sometimes in other neighbouring 
places, especially where they most stood 
in need of spiritual comfort and instruction. 

In which place, whilst he was incum- 
bent, he brought thither two learned and 
hopeful scholars, Mr, Join Price, and 
after him Mr. Matthew Levet, sometimes 
his pupils in St. John’s ; the latter after- 
wards Prebendary and Sub-Dean of the 
Collegiate Church of Ripon, a most pain- 
ful and learned preacher, and a careful 
overseer of that Church and flock com- 
mitted to his charge and government, upon 
whom afterwards he collated a good pre- 
bend in the Church of Durham, when 
afterwards bishop there. 

At this time, viz. 1598, Mr. Morton was 
called upon to take the degree of Bathe- 
lor in Divinity in St. John’s College, in 
Cambridge, when both by preaching and 
disputing in the schools (pro gradu) he 
performed his task so learmedly, to his 
great commendation, that he was not only 
held worthy of that degree, but of an 
higher, which in due time followed. 

In the year 1602, he was made choice 
of by the right Hon. Ralph Lord Eure, 
(who by Queen Elizabeth was selected 
lord ambassador to the Emperor, and 
King of Denmark,) to attend on him for 
one of his chaplains, Mr. Richard Crakan- 
thorp, that exquisite divine, was the 
other, who long afterwards proceeded 
Professor of Divinity in Oxford, and 
among other learned books which he pub- 
lished, the last was his Veré Cygnaa Can- 
tio, that laborious and elaborate answer 
to the Archbishop of Spalato, then a rene- 
gado in religion, his Consilium Reditus, 
which he indigitated Defensio Ecclesia 
Anglicane. In this travail, Mr. Morton 
having leave to pass further into high 
Germany, there he saw and saluted some 
of the Jesuits’ colleges; and amongst sun- 
dry others, that of Mentz, and had confer- 
ence together in certain points of religion. 

In this voyage, and chiefly at Frankfort 
upon the Moene, he furnished himself with 
such variety of learned books (whereof 
many were Pontifican writers) as upon his 
return home became very useful to him for 
his study, and in the exaration of such 
learned works, in controversies agitated 
betwixt us and the Papists, which im suc- 
ceeding time he wrote and published, even 
almost during life, 
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Being returned into England, he became 
chaplain to the right honourable and noble 
Lord Roger Earl of Rutland, on whom he 
sometimes attended at Belvoir Castle. 

In the year 1603, fell that great and 
funebrious sickness of the plague at York, 
whereof some thonsands died, but the 
poorer sort of the infected were turned 
out of the city, and had booths erected for 
them on Hobmoor, near unto the city; 
for whose comfort and relief, in that fatal 
extremity, Mr. Morton often repaired 
unto them from Marston, to preach unto 
them the word of God, and to minister 
consolation to their languishing souls, hav- 
ing withal provisions of meat carried with 
him in sacks, to relieve the poorest sort 
withal. But, as often as he went thither, 
he suffered not any servant to attend him, 
but himself saddled and unsaddled his 
horse, and had a private door-stead made 
through the wall of his study (being the 
utmost part of the house) for prevention, 
lest he might bring the contagion with 
him, and endanger his whole family. This 
was one of the works of mercy and chia- 
rity. 

About this time he was made choice of 
by the right honourable the Lord Sheffield, 
then Lord President of York, to confer 
and dispute, in points of religion, with one 
Mr. Young, a Popish priest, then prisoner 
in York castle, and one Mr. Stillington, a 
gentleman of that persuasion, which con- 
ference was held before his honour, and 
the learned counsel, in the manor-house 
of York, where were also present many of 
the knights and gentry in the county. 
The main point which was controverted 
and disputed of was, The Pope’s Infalla- 
bility of judging ; in the handling where- 
of his adversaries were so gravelled and 
confounded, that Mr. Morton won the re- 
putation of an able divine, and acute dis- 
putant. This disputation was never hi- 
therto published, but is in their hands who 
may let it see the light now, especially that 
both parties are defunct. 

In the year 1604, he took his journey 
to London, where, by the encouragement 
of the right revcvend and vigilant Bishop 
of London, Dr. Bancroft, who about this 
time was translated thence to the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury, he published his 
first labonr, entitled, Apologia Catholica, 
Part I. and dedicated it to the said Arch- 
bishop his noble patron: and about this 
time the most reverend Father in God, 
Toby Matthew *, Lord Archbishop of York, 





* Cambden speaks of him as a man, 
“ Virtutum et pietatis ornamentis, erudita 
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that famous preacher, conferred on him a 
good prebend in that metropolitical 
Church, for his greater advancement and 
furtherance in divine studies, 

And now intending to go forward with 
the second Part of his Apologia, he was 
for a time constrained to supersede; for 
in the nick of this time fell ont that most 
horrible and execrable Gunpowder Trea- 
son, which yet, by the mercy of Almighty 
God, was even miraculously quashed, and 
overthrown. Whereupon Mr. Morton 
published a little tract, which he entitled, 
Dangerous Positions and Practices for 
Rebellion ; proving, out of the Jesuits, 
and other Pontifician authors, that they 
forged and maintained those positions of 
the now Church of Rome, which were the 
grand work of treason and rebellion 
against all princes of sovereign powers, 
who had renounced and shaken off the 
Romish yoke. 

This being past, he published the se- 
cond Part of his Apologia Catholica, 
anno 1606, dedicating the same to King 
James, of ever happy memory, a Prince 
of incomparable knowledge in all kind of 
good learning. But having now raised a 
nest of pernicious hornets about his ears, 
by the publishing of this tract, who mani- 
fested their pernicious malice and gall 
against our Church, by those violent and 
stingy pamphlets which they thrust out 
and dispersed, this caused Mr. Morton, 
not long after, to write and publish his 
Full satisfaction concerning a double Ro- 
mish Iniquity, viz. Heinous Rebellion, 
and more than Heathenish Equivocation: 
which book was written in answer to their 
Moderate Answer, as they called it, 
whereof Mr. Robert Parsons, the Jesuit, 
was the supposed author. And this book 
likewise Mr, Morton dedicated unto King 
James. 

In the year 1696, he took the degree 
of Doctor in Divinity in Cambridge, 
where then disputed against him in the 
Schools, that learned, mellifluous, and dex- 
terous disputant, Dr. Thomas Playfer*, the 





facundia, et docendi assiduitate reverendis- 
simum.”’ He died in 1628. 

* A celebrated preacher in his time, 
several of whose sermons were printed 
between the years 1616 and 1621, and 
nearly related to Jolm Plaifer, B.D. an- 
thor of a valuable work entitled, “ Appello 
Evangelium for the trae doctrine of the 
divine Predestination concorded with the 
orthodox doctrine of God’s free grace, and 
man’s free will,” republished in the 
Ciurchman’s Remembrancer, vol, i. 
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Lady Margaret's Professor in that famous 
University, till 1609, where Dr. Morton 
so learnedly and worthily carried and de- 
meaned himself in that disputation, that 
the Professor perorated in his just praise 
these words— Laudent te Libri in portis, 
&c. In this commencement Dr. Morton 
preached in St. Mary's (pro gradu ) upon 
that place of Holy Sciipture, Gen. iv. 16. 
Then Cain went out from the preseuce of 
the Lord, Sc. At the same time Dr. 
John Overali*, the reverend Dean of St. 
Paul’s, London, the King’s Professor of 
Divinity, adorned him with the scarlet 
habit and ring, which are used on those 
solemnities, for completing the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity, 

Not long after the deanery of Glouces- 
ter fell void by death, which, upon Arch- 
bishop Bancroft’s commendation to the 
King, was conferred upon Dr. Morton. 
About which season, travelling towards 
Gloucester, by Oxford, the act there being 
then kept, he was welcomed and highly 
esteemed by that thrice learned and famous 
Dr, John Raynolds +, President of Corpus 
Christi College, and with much academi- 
cal honour, incorporated Doctor in that 
famous University, where he was likewise 
much honoured by many other learned 
Doctors there, as Dr. John King {, Dean 
of Christ Church, that most powerful 








* Afterwards Bishop of Norwich ; au- 
thor of the “ Convocation Book, concern- 
ing government, in opposition to the prin- 
ciples laid down in the famous book of 
Parsons the Jesuit, published under the 
name of * Dollman;” (Bishop Burnet’s 
History of his own Times, vol, ii. p, 212.) 
one of the translators of the Bible, and 
the writer of that part of our Church 
Catechism, which treats of the Sacra- 
ments, Born 1559, died 1619. 

+ * Dr. Reynolds is the last not in 
worth, but in the time of his loss ; he 
alone was a well-furnished library, full of 
all faculties, of all studies, of all learning. 
The memory, the reading of that man 
were near to a miracle.”— Bishop Hall, 
ut supra. 

t James I. used to style him “ the King of 
preachers,” and Lord Chief Justice Coke 
often declared, that he was the best 
speaker in the Star-Chamber, in his time. 
He was so constant in preaching after he 
was a Bishop, that he never missed a Sun- 
day, when his health permitted. He was 
made Bishop of London in 1611, and died 
in 1621.—“ A man,” says Walton, “ fa- 
mous in his generation.” 
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preacher, his ancient friend, afterwards 
the most worthy Bishop of London; Dr. 
Ayrey, the learned Provost of Queen's 
College ; Dr. Aiglionbee, Head of Hart’s 
Hall, and with many other learned and re- 
ligious Doctors. 

At which time there disputed (pro 
gradu magistri) that hopeful scholar Mr, 
Daniel Featley, Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, who carried himself so quickly 
and learnedly in his disputing, that he was 
very much admired and applauded, among 
others, by Dr. Morton, for his singular 
ability in the performance of that exercise, 
as he most justly deserved. And indeed 
afterwards he became a most able divine, 
aud singular disputant, as was well known 
to many that were able to judge ; yea, and 
Dr. Smith (who, by the Pope’s negative 
bounty, was afterwards made the titular 
Bishop of Chalcedon,) felt the weight of 
his arm, and of those great abilities 
wherewith God had enabled him, when as 
Dr. Featley, being chaplain to Sir Tho- 
mas Edmonds, knight, his Majesty’s am- 
bassador legier to Henry LV. the French 
king, he disputed in Paris before a select 
company of English, and divers others, 
with the said Dr. Smith, in sundry points 
of religion, to the overthrow and confu- 
sion of his adversary. This Dr. Featley 
was ever after in high favour and esteem 
with Dr. Morton, who was his great bene- 
factor. But since, alas! is dead that learn- 
ed divine; but when, and where, poste- 
rity may with just grief record*. Yet in 
testimony of his singular love, and the re- 
verend affection which he bare to Dr, 
Morton, he wrote and published, among 
many other elaborate pieces, a learned 
book, which he dedicated to Dr, Morton, 
then Bishop of Durham. ; 

Whilst Dr. Morton was Dean of Glou- 
cester, it pleased the Right Hon. the Lord 
Eure, Lord President of Wales, to nomi- 
nate and assume him to be one of his Ma- 





* For notwithstanding his true and 
known worth, he was exuted (in the late 
destructive times) of his ecclesiastical 
preferments, and amongst many others, 
imprisoned in the Lord Peter’s house, in 
Aldersgate, London, where falling very 
sick, at last he had leave to take fresh air 
in the country, where, after a short time, 
he expired, April 17, 1645, on the 
very day when he was to have returned 
to his confinement at Peter-house. His 
family name was Fairclough, which he ex- 
changed, for what reason is not known, to 
Featley. 
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jesty’s council for the marshes of Wales; 
which dignity he enjoyed whilst dean 
there; in which deanery succecded him 
that most learned divine and writer, and 
excellent man, Dr. Richard Field. 

Now within three years, viz. 1609, was 
vacant the Deanery of Winton, by the 
preferment of Dr. George Abbot, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury, from that 
deanery to the Bishopric of Coventry and 
Lichfield. To the which deanery he was 
designed by the king’s most gracious favour, 
with the congratulation and furtherance 
of his best friends in court, especially of 
that incomparably learned prelate, Dr. 
Lancelot Andrewes, then Bishop of Ely, 
his Majesty's great almoner. And about 
this very season Dr, Sibrandus Lubbertus, 
professor of divinity at Franckar, in West 
Friesland, wrote a learned tract in Latin 
against the Arminian faction, then much 
prevailing in the Netherlands, which book 
he inscribed to Dr. Morton, Dean of 
Winton ; for which bonour the dean re- 
turned bim many thanks in a Latin epis- 
tle, wherein he refuted those heterodox 
opinions which were then on foot, 

About this time he wrote that elaborate 
and learned work which he intituled, T'he 
Appeal ; and almost at the same time was 
vented, by Mr. Brierley, priest, his book 
called, Zhe Protestant’s Apology; but 
known it was that he had ploughed with 
Dean Morton's heifer (or book), then in 

. the press at London; yet he was as quickly 
answered by the dean, at the same time, 
so much as especially concerned the doc- 
trinal part thereof, 

This task of writing this last book was 
imposed upon him by that vigilant pre- 
late, Archbishop Bancroft; aud the exa- 
mination of the testimonies of the authors 
quoted in his Appeal, was committed 
ante Mr. Thomas James, that indefati- 
gable and laborious keeper of the public 
and famous library in Oxford, and to sun- 
dry other learned divines of that univer- 
sity, but was afterwards finished in his 
private library in the deanery house of 
St. Paul’s, London, where he then resid- 
ed; Dr. Overall, his reverend friend, be- 
ing dean there. At which time he was 
sought out and acquainted with that truly 
noble and bountiful knight, Sir George 
Morton, of Dorsetshire, his faithful friend 
and cousin, descended of the most venerable 
family of Archbishop Morton, who was in 
his time famous for the happy uniting of the 
two royal houses of York and Lancaster. 

Near unto this year, 1609, Dr. Sut- 
cliffe, the Dean of Exeter, began the 
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founding of a college near Chelsea, in Mid- 
dlesex, which was to consist of a certain 
number of fellows to be employed, chiefly 
for the answering of such books as the 
popish priests should disperse, for the im- 
pugning of the orthodox and true religion 
established in the Church of England. Of 
which fellows the first named were, Dr, 
John Overall, Dean of St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don; Dr.'Thomas Morton, Dean of Win- 
ton; Dr. Richard Field, Dean of Glou- 
cester, &c, with other learned aud religious 
divines; which college was to be endowed 
by his Majesty with good lands in Chel- 
sea, then in reversion, after a few years ; 
and with four farms in Devon, which Dr. 
Sutcliffe gave, to the value of 300l. per 
annum, besides other endowments confer- 
red thereupon bythe said Dean Sutcliffe, 
for that religious use. Yet for the ad- 
vancement of that pious work, it was fur- 
ther held necessary, to obtain his Majesty’s 
gracious favour for the deriving and con- 
ducting of a stream of water forth of the 
river of Lea, unto the eastern parts of the 
city of London, for the behoof of the inha- 
bitants there dwelling, and for the benefit 
and furtherance of that pious work, 
Whereupon those fellows agreed on Dr, 
Morton to make a Latin oration to his 
Majesty, which he performed at Theo- 
balds, in the privy chamber there. Which 
speech being ended, to his Majesty’s great 
content, he was graciously pleased to grant 
their most humble request ; and rising up 
from his chair, he openly declared, that 
that College should go forwards, &c. such 
then was the judgment and resolution of 
that pious and judicious King. 

Near unto this season, anno 1610, was 
held the Convocation at St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don, of the chief divines in the province of 
Canterbury, when and where Dean Morton 
was chosen to preach the Conciv ad Cle- 
rum in St. Paul’s Church, whose text was 
Matt. xv. 13. Vos estis sal terr@; by the 
preaching whereof he obtained such fa- 
vour and estimation, that the Prolocutor’s 
place in the ensuing Synod, was by com- 
mon suffrage cast upon him. But he mo- 
destly declined it, on purpose that a reve- 
rend friend of his might be adorned with 
that dignity. 

And about the same time, there was a 
great fear fell upon the inhabitants dwel- 
ling under the south side of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul’s, London, which was 
to be repaired a fundamentis ; and that 
therefore, upon King James’s command, 
all their houses were to be pulled down 
from the east unto the west end of the 
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said Church, which motion did so amaze 
and terrify the trunk-makers and other 
tradesmen, whose mere livelihood consist- 
ed in their trades and houses; that in that 
woful case, they repaired unto Dr. Mor- 
ton, then lodging in the Deanery of St. 
Paul’s, and earnestly besouglit him to take 
their lamentable condition into his Chris- 
tian thoughts, and be a means unto his 
Majesty to reverse that woful doom. 
Whereupon the Dean took the boldness 
on him to address a letter to his sacred 
Majesty, wherein he most humbly be- 
seeched him to take their miserable es- 
tates into his Majesty’s most pious and 
princely consideration, who were the liv- 
ing temples of the Holy Ghost. What 
effect that letter took, 1 know not ; this [ 
am assured of, that those houses stood un- 
moved ; yet the repairs of that Cathedral 
advanced, until the late irreparable fire, 
anno Dom. 1665, which destroyed and 
consumed that ancient city of London, 
together with that venerable pile, the Ca- 
thedral Charch there, 

A little before this time came out of 
France that lamp of learning, both divine 
and human, Monsieur Isaac Cansabon, who 
at his first arrival was lodged in the Dean- 
ery of St. Paul’s, where Dean Morton 
then sojourned, with whom was contracted 
that firm friendship and community of 
studies betwixt him and Dean Morton, 
which, during life, was never interrupted. 
This phenix of learning being after de- 
eeased, his true friend Dr, Morton, being 
then Bishop of Duresme, did at his own 
charge, in memory of one so dear, learned, 
and loving a friend, erect that marble mo- 
nument over his place of sepulture, in the 
south isle of St. Peter’s Church, in West- 
minster, with verses thereon affixed on the 
tomb, which were composed by Dr. Tho- 
mas Goad, that most learned and famous 
divine, 

And here [ must make mention of Dr. 
Abrahamus Scultetus, who, anno dom. 
1612, came into England, chaplain to the 
most illustrious Prince and Palsgrave, 
Frederick, Elector; and also Monsieur 
Deodati *, the learned Professor of Divi- 





* Author of “ Pious Annotations upon 
the Holy Bible, expounding the difficult 
places thereof, translated from the origi- 
nal Italian into English, by R. G. Lon- 
don. 1651.” ** These annotations were first 
written in Italian, by a reverend protest- 
ant divine of the Church of Geneva. They 
were begun about that time Pope Paul 
the fifth quarrelled with the Venetians, in 
the year 1606, all christendom then ex- 
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nity at Geneva, and Monsicur Peter du 
Mouline*, that famous preacher and writer, 
whom his Majesty made Canon of Canter- 
bury, with sundry others, who much re- 
joiced in Dean Morton’s acquaintance, 
betwixt whom was maintained a friendly 
correspondence, during life, respectively. 





pecting that famous commonwealth would 
have shaken off the yoke of papal tyranny ; 
then I say, as it is verily believed, Rich- 
ard Deodati, to give his countrymen an 
insight of the darkness wherein they lived, 
and to win them, if possible, to embrace 
the protestant religion, began or hastened 
to finish up this great work, in polishing 
and perfecting which, in several editions, 
he hath laboured ever since. A man 
adapted to this weighty service, of great 
industry, as having written the Scriptures 
twice over with his own hand, as we are 
credibly informed. And considering his 
rare natural parts, his holy life and con- 
versation, his continual and indefatigable 
pains in the study of divinity, what may 
not be expected from him to which nothing 
can be thovght unattainable, His last 
Italian translation of the Bible, with An- 
notations therein, was printed in 1641, 
with Many large additional notes; which 
copy I then translated and printed in 1642: 
and, in 1644, he began to print a French 
translation, with many thousands of addi- 
tions in the annotations, and finished it in 
1646, which copy I have carefully and 
exactly followed, and wholly inserted 
throughout the whole Bible in the second 
edition.” —Translator’s Preface. 

* Born 1568, at Vexin, a great opposer 
of the Jesuits and the papacy, and a stre- 
nuous defender of the protestant faith. At 
twenty years of age he came to England, 
when he became a member of Christ’s col- 
lege, at Cambridge: after a residence of 
four years he went to Holland, and was 
chosen shortly after to fill the chair of phi- 
losophy at Leyden, where he had among his 
disciples Hugo Grotius, In 1599 hie went to 
Paris, to be minister of Charenton, and 
chaplain to Catharine of Bourbon, the 
sister of Henry [V. where he stood be- 
tween her and all the arts and arguments 
of the papists to convert her. In 1615 
James I. invited him to England, and at 
his departure presented him with a pre- 
bend in the Cathedral Church of Canter- 
bury. His frequent disputes with the 
Jesuits, and insensibility alike to their 
arguments or their promises, drew on him 
their hatred, and the respect of the pro- 
testant churches, He died in 1658, at the 
advanced age of ninety, He was the au- 
thos of several works, 
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About this time, by King James's ap- 
pomtment, Dr. Morton answered a book 
which was written by Cardinal Bellar- 
mine, dedicated to the Prince of Poland, 
and entitled, De Officto Principis Chris- 
tiant, which answer Dean Morton dedi- 
cated to our most noble Prince Charles, 
entitled Causa Regia; and, for the 
Prince’s use, it was consigned into the 
bands of Mr. Murray, his Highness’s tutor, 
who promised that it should be the Prince's 
task, to read it over in the then ensuing’ 
progress, 

Daring the time of his continuance in 
this Deanery of Winton, he was, amongst 
many others, most intimate with, and be 
loved of, Dr. Arthur Lake *, Master of 
St. Crosse, near Winchester, a reverend 
and religious divine, afterwards Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, Dr. Jolin Harmar, the 
learned Warden of Winchester College, 
Dr. Nicholas Love, then schoolmaster, 
after Warden there, and other worthy di- 
vines, 

.At his coming from Winton, he preach- 
ed a sermon in the Cathedral Church there, 
when he took his leave of that learned and 
pious assembly, upon those words of Sa- 
muel, 1 Sam. xii. 3. Whose ox have I 
taken? er whose ass have I taken? or 
whom have I defrauded? whom have I 
oppressed? or of whose hand have I taken 
any bribe to blind mine eyes therewith ? 

And having now continued about nine 
years Dean of Winton, it pleased his sacred 
Majesty to make choice of him to govern 
the See and Bishoprick of Chester, anno 
Dom. 1610, being at that time mnch in- 
fested by perverse non-conformist minis- 
ters. But this designation and nomination 
ot him came by an dyrerepisacie (as he 
called it’ in a letter which he wrote to 
one he then favoured, in these very words 
—TI see it hath pleased God by his provi- 
dence, not to suffer me to remain in the 
dale, wherein IL could willingly have 
spent my days (had there not been an 
dvrurepizacce init) and to set me upon a 


* “In this year, (1616) Dr. Arthur 
Lake, then warden of New College, was 
advanced to the bishopric of Bath and 
Wells, a man of whom I take myself bound 
in justice te say, that he made the great 
trust committed to his charge the chief 
care, and whole business of his life: aud 
one testimony of this truth may be, that 
he sat usually with his chancellor in his 
consistory, and at least advised, if not as- 
sisted, in most sentences, for the punishing 
of such offenders as deserved church cen- 
And, it may be noted, that after 
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hill, I pray God, as a true light for the 
good of souls, Se. For, as in his former 
dignities, he was most free from ambitious 
prolling and seeking; so was he as inno- 
cent from the touch of expecting, or so 
much as desiring those preferments which 
after followed, and which were most 
freely conferred on him by those two most 
gracious princes, King James and King 
Charles his son. 

But when he stood designed Bishop of 
Chester, a great one, who shall here be 
nameless, cast an undeserved aspersion 
upon Dean Morton unto the King, viz. 
that he was not fit to be a Bishop, for that 
he had spoiled one of the best Deaneries in 
England, &e. Which false calumny was 
cast as a block in the way of his advance- 
ment toa bishopric; wherewith being made 
acquainted, he was of necessity to clear 
himself of so foul and undeserved an as- 
persion, which he did, by communicating 
the same unto his brethren of the Chapter 
of Winton, who unanimously testified un- 
der their hands and seals, that Dr. Mor- 
ton had been the best Dean that ever had 
been in their times; and some of them 
were very old men, and had long enjoyed 
their dignities in that Cathedral Church, 
as Mr. Browne, Mr. Barlow, Mr. Har- 
ward, &c. 

So then this black cloud of obloquy be- 
ing dispelled, he was consecrated Bishop 
of Chester, at Lambeth, im the province 
of Canterbury, by delegation from the 
Archbishop of York, in whose province 
Chester is, where were present many no- 
blemen and gentlemen of the Court ; but 
chiefly, a nobleman of Poland, who had 
the education of Prince Rodzivil’s son (thi- 





a sentence for penance was pronounced, 
he did very warily or never allow of any 
commutation for the offence, but did usu- 
ally see the sentence for penance execu- 
ted, and then as usually preached a sermon 
of mortification and repentance, and did 
so apply them to the offender that then 
stood before him, as begot in them a de- 
vout contrition, and at least resolved to 
amend their lives; and having done that, 
he would take them, though ever so poor, 
to dine with him, and use them friendly, 
aud dismiss them with bis blessing and 
persuasions to a virtuous life, and beg them 
to believe him: and his humility and cha- 
rity, and other Christian excellencies, were 
all like this; of all which the reader may 
inform himself in his life, truly written, 
and printed before his sermons.”—Wa/- 
ton’s Life of Bp. Sanderson, val. ii. 
p. 156. 
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ther invited) who very much admired the 
solemnity of the ordination of the Bishops 
in England, and the receiving of the bless- 
ed sacrament, whereof they then were 
partakers, as it was administered accord- 
ing to the form of the Church of England. 

And not long after, being recovered of 
a violent fever, which took him at Clay- 
hall, in Essex, the house of that honour- 
able Knight, Sir Christopher Hatton, his 
most loving and dear friend, he prepared 
for his journey into Cheshire, and advanc- 
ed with his own retinue towards that coun- 
try, but was encountered and met on the 
way to the city of Chester, by so grand a 
number of the best knights and gentlemen 
of that county palatine, with their attend- 
ants, and that multitude of Plebeians, 
thronging and rejoicing at the receipt of 
their new Bishop, that the like hath scarce 
been seen there, and perhaps in few places 
elsewhere. 

After a small time of his settlement 
there, like a true Bishop, and one mindful 
of what he was sent for, he convened the 
non-conformist ministers, and called on 
them to shew the reasons of their dissent- 
ing from the orders and discipline of the 
Chureh, and told them, that his purpose 
was to confer with them publicly, to re- 
duce them to conformity with the Church 
of England. At which time those minis- 
ters insisted on those three points ; first, 
cross in baptism ; secondly, kneeling at the 
receiving of the Lord’s Supper; thirdly, 
the sunplice, &c. In which conference 
he argued with them very zealously, and 
endeavoured by many arguments to reduce 
them to conformity with the Church of 
England, bnt in the end fell short of his 
pious expectation. Yet not prevailing 
with those refractory ministers, notwith- 
standing, he wrought a great work, by 
God’s most gracious hand and assistance, 
yea, near the very same time, by reclaim- 
ing and reducing many of the Lancashire 
recusants, and in bringing them home to 
the trae Church, through his industrious 
vigilance, 

And not long after, he writ and publish- 
ed a relation of that conference, which 
was inscribed, The three innocent Cere- 
monies; which book long after (he being 
Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield) was 
impugned by one Mr, Ames, as was con- 
ceived, but most learnedly answered and 
defended by Dr. John Burges, parson, of 
Sutton Colfield, in Warwickshire, after 
that Dr. Morton had been many years 
Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield. 

About this time, viz. anno 1617, the 
King’s Majesty returned out of his pro- 
gress from Scotland, and passed through 
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Lancashire, where he was petitioned by 
the Plebeians of that county, for recrea- 
tion to be allowed on the Lord’s day, 
which was accordingly graciously granted 
by his Majesty. Whereupon, they grow- 
ing insolent, and being encouraged and 
heartened by some gentlemen who were 
Popish Recusants, they made ill use of the 
King’s gracious clemency, and thereupon 
Bishop Morton made his humble address 
unto his Majesty, and acquajuted him with 
sundry particulars of their abuse of his 
well meant gracious favour: whereupon it 
pleased his Majesty to command the Bi- 
shop to add what cautions and restrictions 
he thought fit to be inserted into his Ma- 
jesty’s declaration for that purpose, which 
was accordingly done, viz. that they 
should have no liberty for recreation till 
after evening prayer; that they should 
have no bear-baiting, nor any such un- 
lawful sports ; and that no recusant, who 
came not to morning and evening prayers, 
should be capable of such his royal indul- 
gence at all, &c. 

Having now resided towards three 
years in that bishopric, it pleased the royal 
Majesty of King James, to cause him to be 
translated to the See of Coventry and 
Lichfield, where he succeeded that pro- 
found Doctor, John Overall, who was 
newly removed thence to the Bishopric of 
Norwich, in the year of our Lord 1618. 

And in the Bishopric of Chester suc- 
ceeded him, Dr. John Bridgeman, one of 
the famous preachers of his time, the 
more to be honoured, because it pleased 
God to bless him with a son, Sir Orlando 
Bridgeman, Knt. now Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal of England, which high place 
may he long enjoy for the good of this 
kingdom, and the honour of the married 
clergy. 

In the time of his incumbence in the 
Bishopric of Coventry and Lichfield, he 
was acquainted with that grave and learn- 
ed scholar, Marcus Antonius de Dominis, 
late Archbishop of Spalato, in Dalmatia, 
St. Hierome’s countryman, as he often 
used to call himself, who had renounced 
Popery, and passed over into England, to 
draw the fresh and pure air of Christ's 
true religion, which yet some few years 
after he most wretchedly deserted in hope 
of higher preferment at Rome, upon the 
assurance which he built of his quondam 
schoolfellow’s election to the Papacy, by 
the name of Gregory the Fifteenth. But 
this Pope was quickly rid out of the way, 
and another Pharaoh succeeded, who 
knew not this Joseph, But his change of 
religion was the more to be wondered at, 
for that by his Majesty's gracious bounty 
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he had Leen, preferred to.the, Deanery of 
Windsor, and the. Mastership of the Savoy, 
with the Rectory of Lsworth, and was 
yearly presented, by many of the nobility 
and Bishops of this kingdom, with sundry 
rich gifts in plate, and other costly accou- 
trements ; all which notwithstanding, in 
the end.be deserted the Church of Eng- 
land: yetupon a specious pretence, for- 
sooth (as he gave it out).of reconciling the 
Charch, of England. with the Church of 
Rome. 

Wherenpon, about the same time, and 
on this very occasion, fell out the follow- 
ing passage betwixt him and Bishop Mor- 
ton; for being asked by the said Bishop 
thus: Domine, quid tibi in animo est 
convertere Papam? Etiam, Conclave Pa- 
pale ?— Spal. Quidni, an existimas eos €sse 
Prabolos, us non possint converti ?— 
Epise. Coven. Minime Domine, nee puto 
Dominum Spalatensem esse Deum, qui 
hoe prestare possit. Nostine Domine, 
Canones istus Cone’. Tridentini?—Spal. 
Imdb novi, et ausuz sum tibi dicere, Millies 
mille esse in Italia, qui fidem nullum huic 
Cancilio adhibent ‘This passage is worth 
the translating—the Bishop of Lichfield 
asked him—What, my Lord, is it your 
prirpose to convert. the Pope? yea, and 
the Papal. Conclave too ?-~Spal. And why 
not? do you think them to be devils, that 
they caunot be converted?—Bishop Lich- 
field. No, my Lord; nor do E think my 
Lord of Spalata to be a God, who is able 
to perform, so much. Do you know, my 
Lord, those Canons in the Couneil of 
Trent?—Spal. Yea, I know them well ; 
and I dare boldly say, that there be many 
thousands of Italy who give no faith to this. 
Council, &c. However this passed, away 
he went, and.since gone, he would be 
gone: he was formerly banished, and 
commanded away out ef England by the 
King’s strict command. But being arriv- 
ed at Rome, the case was altered, the for- 
mer Pope, his friend, being dead; and 
beeause he did not, or rather could not 
answer the books, or rather the authori- 
ties therein, quoted. out of the ancient 
fathers, which he had published and print- 
ed at London, De Repub. Christiana, 
and others, he was adjudged in.the Holy 
Office (as they call the Inquisition) that 
his corpse, being fivst strangled in the 
castle of St. Angelo, should be burned in 
Campo Flori; yet had he been fairly pre- 
monished and minded hereof by our Bi- 
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shop, who writ alarge and learned: epistle 
unto him in latin, a little before bis.depar- 
ture, which was consigned into his hands. 
by the writer hereof, wherein, a3 a, true 
prophet, he warved hin of that which 
came after to pass, viz, his treatment at 
Rome ; yet notwithstanding, upon the re- 
ceipt of that letter, the Archbishop testi- 
fied his friendly respects unto our Bishop 
at the farewell of the bearer, in these very 
words—Salutes millies mille dieas Domi- 
no tho nomine mco"*, 

How this Bishop spent his time in the 
Bishopric of Coventry and Lichfield, his 
continual labours testify, viz. chiefly in. 
preaching the word of God, partly in 
writing books profitable to the Church of 
God, partly in conference with Recnsauts, 
and catechiaing of his own family weekly, 
&c. But for his free hospitality, both at 
Eccleshall and Lichfield, and his continual 
relieving of the poor, let them testify who, 
were eye-witnesses, of which many are 
fallen asleep, and perhaps some remain to 
this day. 

Whilst he was Bishop. here, he had san- 
dry learned men for his chaplains, espe- 
cially that reverend and pious man of 
God, Dr. Ralph Brownrigg, on whom he 
collated the Archdeaconzy of Coventry 
(when Bishop of Lichield,) and after- 
wards a good prebend in the Cathedral 
Church of Durham; which dignities his 
royal Majesty, King Charles did crown. 
with the. Bishopric of Exeter ; Mr. Stephen 
Haxbie, and Mr. George Gippes, both 
fellows of St. John’s, in Cambridge, and 
Mr. Isaac Basire, with some others, on 
whom he freely bestowed such spiritual 
preferments as fell in his patronage. 


(To be continued.) 





*“ This was the tragical end-of that great 
but inconstant man: if he had had as 
good asoul as he had a great understanding, 
together with vast learning, considering 
his edacation and. other disadvantages, he 
had deserved to have been reckoned among 
the greatest men of his age. In his fate 
it appeared how foolishly credulous vanity 
makes a. man; since he that. was an Ita- 
lian, and knew the court of Rome so well, 
could be wrought on so far, as to believe 
that they were capable of pardoning and 
promoting him, after the mischief he had 
done their cause.”—Life of Bp. Bedell 
by Bp. Burnet, p. 16. 
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LETTER XXIV*. 

Prior-Park, July 11th, 1750. 
I wAvE received the favour of yours of the 
4th with much pleasure. 

You was extremely good to deviate so 
much 6n the right hand (and I know if ever 
you do deviate it will be on that side) fer 
the reason you meution. But if you have 
seen my friends at Grantham, particularly 
Mr. Towne, you will have no reason to 
think yourself disappointed. There are 
halfa dozen worthy men there, with whom, 
for a course of years, I have spent the most 
pleasarable parts of my life. And few 
things cau make me amends for the loss I 
have of them. I am particularly glad you 
have given se sincere a pleasure to Mr. 
Towne, who will think himself both ho- 
noured and happy in your visit. If you 
think the acquisition of a warm friend va- 


_ luable, treasure him up in your heart, for 


such he will prove to you, for no esteem 
could be higher than his for you, before he 
knew you. FE would have every man of 
virtue and letters imitate the true virtuoso- 
taste in this, who enjoy and even adore an- 
cient coins for the elegance of their figures 
and the Jearning of their inscriptions ; and 
use as they deserve the current cash, which 
the necessities of life make it prudent to 
get as much of as they fairly can, but sever 
be an idolizer of that which is a slave to 
every body else. 

Some papers, that just now lie before 
me, prompt me to ask you, for want of 
something to fill up my letter, whether 
ever [ told you of a project, I loug have 
had in view, of composing an essay ou 
theolegical studies, for the use of young 
people. The ‘principal heads will be 
these : 

i. The right state and disposition of 
the mind te make proper Improve- 
ments—in this will be considered 
the notions of Scepticism, Dogma- 
ticalness, Enthusiasin, Superstition, 
axe. 

2. The previous studies of Morality and 
Natural Theology, from their first 
principles and foundations. ‘The 
study of Antiquity ; Critical, Histo- 
rical, and Philosophical 

3. The stady of the Scriptures, 

* Extracted from “ Letters from a late 
eminent Prelate to one of his friends.” 
London, 1809, 
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4. Fathers and modern Divines. 
5. Ecclesiastical History. 
6. Sermonizing, or the Art of Preaching. 
This I propose for the amusement of my 
decline of life: but I could not resist the 
pleasure of communicating the scheme to 
you. 
Te mihi junzerunt nivei sine crimine 
mores, 
Simplicitasque sagax, ingenuusque pudor’ 
Et bené nota fides, et candor frontis ho- 
nesta, 
Et studia & studiis non aliena meis. 


LETTER XXV. 


I save the favour of your obliging letter 
of the 14th past to thank you for. 

You rejoice me much in what you tell 
me of your purpose to set upon @ thorough 
study of the Bible. You have, besides 
your great parts, all the previous know- 
ledge required to study it to purpose; 
I mean, a complete knowledge ‘of pro- 
fane antiquity, and of the science of 
ethics, both private and public: ef the 
latter of which branches the most con- 
siderable part for this purpose ‘is the chap- 
ter of Laws. Of which, under its theologic 
cousideration (to mention it by the way) I 
know of nothing so complete and masterly 
as the first book of Hooker's “ Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity.” 

1 wish I was better able than I am to 
give you my thoughts of the method to be 
pursued in thisstudy. But yeu may serve 
yourself of the following hints. 

I think you should begin with those two 
great master-pieces of erudition, Morinus’s 
“ Exercitations” and Capellus’s ‘ Critica 
Sacra” in the order J name them: I need 
uot say inthe best editions. 

When you lave read Morinus and Ca- 
peilus, [ should think it would be worth 
your while to peruse P. Simon's “‘ Critical 
History of the Old Testament”—then Le 
Clere’s “* Sentiments of the Divines of 
Holland,” Simon's answer toit—Le Clere’s 
“* Defence of the Sentiments,” and Simon's 
reply to that. After this I should advise 
you to read Maimonides’s famous book 
called “* Ductor Dubitantium.” It con- 
tains the method of the wisest and most 
learned Jew that ever was of interpreting 
Scripture : the last part of which werk you 
will find is the groundwork of Spencer's 
admirable book “de Legibus Hebrao- 
rum,” with which you may conclude your 
previous reading. And then begin with the 
Bible, the Polyglott, and the ‘ Sacred 
Critics,” as they are called, always before 
4G2 
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you. This is a collection of many excellent 
critical commentators on the text, amongst 
which Grotius may be found entire, Be- 
sides these, I know no modern critic you 
will want to see, except it be Le Clerc. 
And of all the ancient commentators you 
need be little solicitous, except it be of St. 
Jerom, who has many excellent things : 
and is the only Father that can be called 
a Critic on the sacred writings, or who has 
followed a just or reasonable method of 
criticising. — You perceive what I have 
said relates only to the Old Testament, and 
is enough, I presume at present. 
LETTER CLI. 
Prior Park, March 24th, 1761. 
I HAvVe not time to read books at adven- 
ture. You are but a young traveller in 
this world, and have the day before you. 
So you have time to expatiate to the right 
and left, just as you are tempted by every 
new prospect before you; get but toa good 
inn at uight, and it signifies little how sor- 
rily you may be entertained for an hour in 
a hedge ale-house, into which you have 
been deluded by a lying sign. You may 
leave it to your more experienced friends 
to recommend a goodinn to you; where 
you may solace yourself at your ease, I 
am so well entertained in that I am in at 
present, that I cannot but wish you to use 
it in your way. You will be at home init, 
it is called—Jo. Laur. Moshemtj Institu- 
tionum Hist, Eccl. antique et recentioris 
Libri quatuor, A. 1755. To speak 
without figure or exaggeration, it is the 
most excellent abridged History of the 
Church that ever was composed: nor is its 
method the least of its merit. But when I 
mention abridgments, I do not consider that 
Iam writing in folio, But no folios can tell 
you how much [| love you, or how cordi- 
ally [ am yours, 
W. GLOUCESTER, 
LETTER L. 
MY DEAREST FRIEND, 


For so you would be to me even for your 
vow’s sake, and without our personal at- 
tachment; I could not leaye this place, 
without acknowledging your kind letter of 
the 5th. 

Your account of old Bishop Hail is cu- 
rious and fine ; and, from what I have read 
of his Satires, I dare say, trae. 

Your account of your labouring. through 
poor Birch * made me smile. I will assure 
you he bas here done his best, and topt his 
part. As to the Archbishop, he was ¢er- 
tainly a virtuous, pious, humane, and mo- 
derate man ; which last quality was a kind 





* His life of Archbishop Tillotson. 
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of rarity in those times. As to religion, 
he was amongst the class of latitudinarian 
divines, I admire his preserving his mode- 
ration in all times; but what I[ admire 
most was his beneficence and generosity, 
and contempt of wealth. As a preacher, 
I suppose his established fame is chiefly 
owing to his being the first City-divine 
who talked rationally and wrote purely. I 
think the sermous published in his life-time 
are fine moral discourses. They bear in- 
deed the character of their author, simple, 
elegant, candid, clear, and rational. No 
orator in the Greek and Roman sense of 
the word, like Taylor: nor a discourser in 
their sense, like Barrow; free from their 
irregularities, but not able to reach their 
heights. On which account I prefer them 
infinitely to him, You cannot sleep with 
Taylor ; you cannot forbear thinking with 
Barrow. But you may be much at your 
ease in the midst of a long lecture from 
Tillotson ; clear, and rational, and equable 
ashe is. Perhaps the last quality may ac- 
count for it. 


(To be continued.) 


rR 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
J] seND you the following article from 
Dr. Routh’s Reliquiz Sacre, Vol. I. 
p. 72. a work of much value and in- 
terest to the Clergy, but of no small 
cost. If you think this worthy of 
insertion, I shall be happy occasion- 
ally to furnish others from the same 
source. The historical facts stated 
in the first page, rest on the autho- 
rity of Jerome and Eusebius, as 
quoted by Dr. Routh. The chrono. 
logy is Bishop Pearson’s, When I 
say this, I mean that I depend on 
him for the date of Adrian’s visit to 
Athens. The calculation at the 
end, to prove the possibility of 
Quadratus having conversed with 
persons who had been healed by 
our Lord, is my own. 
I am, 
Yours, &c. 

CLERICUS, 
Sept. 22, 1823. 

Quadratus, a disciple of the 
Apostles, succeeded Publius in the 
bishopric of Athens at an early 
period of the second century. His 
predecessor had suffered martyr- 
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dom, aad the Church over which he 
presided had been dispersed, and 
almost extinguished, by Pagan vio- 
lence. Quadratus restored it to dis- 
cipline and order, and mainly con- 
tributed, by his personal example, 
to revive the spirit of true religion 
among his persecuted flock. When 
the emperor Adrian was at Athens, 
(about the year 127, according to 
Bishop Pearson) he paid great at- 
tention to the religious ceremonies 
of Greece, and was even initiated 
into the Eleusinian mysteries. This 
gave fresh courage to the enemies 
of Christianity. They presumed on 
the emperor's attachment to pagan- 
ism, and proceeded at once, without 
his authority, to harass the Chris- 
tian Church at Athens, On this 
occasion Quadratus behaved with 
noble intrepidity. Instead of de- 
serting his post in the hour of dan- 
ger, he boldly presented to the em- 
peror a book which he had com- 
posed on the evidences of the Gos- 
pel, ‘full,’ says Jerome, ‘ of argu- 
ment and of Christian faith, and 
worthy of the doctrine of the Apos- 
tles.’ Of this production a small 
fragment only now exists, which is 
preserved in the fourth book of 
Eusebius’s history, and affords, as 
the historian observes, a splendid 
proof of the spirit (tavoy) of the 
man, and of his Apostolical doctrine. 
Te 6 Lwrnpog nov Ta Epya ae rapiy. 
an Oi} yap Hv" ot Separrevdévrec: 0. ava- 
TavreC ix vexp@y" Ot 8K awgOnray povoy 
Separrevopevot, kat dyisapevor, adda Kai 
asi mapovrec soe brednpavroc povov Te 
Zwrijpoc, adda Kai dradhayivroc, yoav 
imi xpovoy ixavoy" we Te Kai €i¢ Tec 7) LE~ 
répoug xpovoug TLvic avroy apixoy TO. 
«* But eur Saviour’s works were con- 
tinually before the world, for they 
were true, namely, the persons who 
were healed by him, and raised from 
the dead. And they who were 
healed and raised from the dead 
were not merely once seen, but long 
remained (as living witnesses of his 
power;) not only while our Lord 
conversed on earth, but long after 
his departure, so that some of them 
have even come down to our own 
times.” 


Extract from Reliquie Sacre. 
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It is quite possible that Qua- 
dratus, writing in the time of 
Adrian, might have seen or con- 
versed with persons whom our Lord 
had healed, or restored to life. 
When Quadratus presented _ his 
apology to the emperor, about 
ninety-five years had elapsed since 
our Saviour’s ministry. A person 
who had been miraculously healed 
at the age of twenty, may be sup- 
posed to have lived fifty years after- 
wards. This brings us to about the 
eighty-second year of the Christian 
wera; and if we suppose Quadratus 
to have been himself twenty years 
old when he conversed with such a 
person, (and he might have been 
much younger) he would only have 
attained the sixty-fifth year of his 
age when he presented his book to 
Adrian. 


I 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
SiR, 


ACCIDENT threw me lately on a 
Sunday in a country parish in the 
heart of , and of course 
I went to the service in the Church, 
There was much that pleased me in 
it; a beautiful stone building with 
many marks of antiquity without, 
an evident proof of attentiqn within 
the congregation was as numer- 
ous as the building would accom- 
modate, it was healtlty, and respect- 
able in appearance ; a few seats in 
and about the chancel were filled 
with country families, the great 
man of the place, a worthy baronet, 
was among them with his fine and 
numerous family—but the rest of 
the church was divided into open 
sittings of old carved oak, 

I am fond of these open sittings, 
they seem to me suitable to the 
freedom, the communicativeness, 
and the equality of public christian 
worship. I accordingly seated my- 
self in one of them, but I was soon 
visited by the sexton, who pressed 
me to come into what he called the 
farmer’s pew. I hate a contest, 
however friendly, in church, and 
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therefore followed him to a large 
pew nearly filled by respectable 
English yeomen. Upon enquiry 
afterwards I found that this was a 
little specimen of village aristocracy, 
the farmers of the parish, ‘‘ the little 
senate” had this seat of houour to 
themselves. 

Service was commenced by a 
village school singing very sweetly 
the morning hymn—you will see 
presently why I mention this. The 
morning prayers were read very 
decorously, and before ascending 
the pulpit the clergyman communi- 
cated to his congregation the King’s 
Letter in behalf of the National 
Society. Lcannotsay that hepleased 
me much by his manner of reading 
it—it seemed as if he had never 
conned it over previously—he cer- 
tainly made many blunders —one 
was important, where he spoke of 
three thousand five hundred, instead 
of three hundred and fifty thousand 
children having received the benefit 
of education under the auspices of 
the Society. But I cared the less 
for this, because I anticipated a 
full explanation of the objects of 
the letter in his sermon—to my 
great mortification however we had 
a very neat discourse on Original 
Sin, without the slightest allusion to 
the letter. 

When the Sermon was over, I 
loitered a short time to look at one 
or two monuments, which had 
canght my eye, so that I happened 
to go out at the principal church 
door among the latest of the con- 
gregation. A parish officer was 
there with a silver plate, but not a 
single piece of money in it. I can- 
not but think that this was attribut- 
able to the want of due explanation 
and enforcement from the pulpit. 
I have said there was a school in 
the parish—I sate in the farmer’s 
pew—and I never saw men of that 
class more attentive, most of>them 
had testaments bound up with their 
prayer books, and followed the 
lesson with great interest — the 


whole congregation seemed coin- 
” 


The King’s Letter. 
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fortable in looks und clething with 
reference to their respective situa- 
tions; in ‘short it was just that as- 
semblage from which you would 
have anticipated, aceording to the 
means of the individuals, a liberal 
contribution to any charity, which 
their pastor had pointed out as 
standing in need, and worthy of 
support. 

Now I am no advocate for a fre- 
quent, or indiscriminate call apor 
the clergy to support any particalar 
charity from the pulpit; but the 
King’s Letter is not often addressed 
to the Archbishops, and t am sure, 
it never could be more properly ad- 
dressed than on the present oc- 
casion. [ should have hoped that 
there was uo clergyman in the king- 
dom unconvinced either of the ex- 
pediency, or the necessity of educa- 
ting the poor, and that none so 
convinced could be slack in the 
cause. I am far from supposing 
that the gentleman in question is 
either unconvinced, or slack, but I 
do say that his conduct was as 
injurious to the cause us if he had 
been both. I put it to him, and to 
the clergy in general, whether any 
adequate results can be expected, 
from the Letter, if it be merely read, * 
and not a syllable said in explana- 
tion or enforcement of it. Will not 
the congregation but imperfectly 
understanding it, (as I am sure 
must have been the case in the 
instance | allude to) conceive it to 
be something like a brief for re- 
building a chapel, a quarterly read- 
ing of the statute against swearing, 
or any other of those too numerous 
interruptions of the service, to which 
almost every one thinks himself 
licensed to shew the utmost m- 
difference. 

You, Sir, would have ao space, 
and | have no time or inclination for 
enlarging on the general question— 
but a few words are all that need be 
said. This is a great, an indis- 
pensable measure. Are the clergy 
satisfied that the poor must be 
educated as Christians ¢ that to edu- 
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cate them. is: therefore a Christian: 


duty,” if they are, and if as mem- 
bers.of the Church of England, they 
are satisfied that the best education 
is in the principles of the Church of 
England, they must explain and en- 
force this eall on the liberality of 
their congregations; if they do so 
with a zeal, and an auxiety such as 
the case requires, the call will be 
obeyed beyond all question—but 
the least. coolness in them will be 
sufficient to damp the liberality of 
those who hear them, and if they 
decline to urge it as an important 
claim, unquestionably their con- 
gregations will find no difficulty in 
being satisfied that it merits no at- 
tention, and the call will have been 
made in vain, 
I remain, &c. 
Nomicus. 


WE are anxious to say somewhat in 
defence of a clerical brother; and 
we are satisfied from the good spirit 
manifested by our correspondent, 
whose heart is in the right place, 
that it will be gladly received’ by 
him. After the ngh eulogium borne 
by Mr. Brougham to the readiness 
of the Clergy to * give their money 
and their time” to the religious edu- 
cation of the poor, there can be 
no doubt what their feelings really 
are on this. important subject. But 
on the present occasion we believe 
that considerable misapprehension 
prevailed as to the object of the 
King’s Letter. By some it was con- 
sidered to be the further mainte- 
nance of schools already established ; 
and then the answer was ready: let 
each parish take care of its own 
children; by others it was strangely 
confined to the support of the com- 
paratively smalt schoot in Baldwin's 
Gardens, where a sufficient number 
of children only are educated to ex- 
hibit the national system in opera- 
tion, and provide duly trained mas- 
ters and mistresses for other schools, 
as occasion may require. Probably 
the Clergyman in question laboured 
under one or other of these misap- 
prehensions : we can scarcely else 
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conceive that, he: would have ne- 
glected to avail. himself of one of the 
noblest: opportunities, that could 
have been offered, of appealing to 
the religious convictions and charita- 
ble feelings of his congregation. It 
may be said that had, a short address 
on the objects and merits of the 
National, Society been. previously 
circulated throughout the country ; 
or had, the Letter itself been more 
full and explanatory, these misap- 
prehensions would not have origina- 
ted: we have nothing to reply to 
this: and can only regret that some 
such measures were not taken, It 
will be gratifying, however, to our 
excellent. correspondent to learn, 
that notwithstanding all these un- 
toward circumstances, the receipts 
from about 4,000 parishes: are al- 
ready said to amount to more than 
18,0002. and fresh remittances. are 
continually arriving from every part 
of the kingdom. We still indulge 
therefore the pleasing hope that the; 
Royal Letter will prove sufficiently 
productive to enable the Society to 
carry into full effect its truly great, 
and charitable designs. 


a 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
SIR, 

THE laudable desire now generally 
evinced by our Clergymen to ac- 
quire a correct pronunciation and 
manner of reading, induces me to 
hope the following remarks may not 
be thought unworthy of their atten- 
tion. 

There: is an important class of 
words so universally mispronounced 
in all our chutches that the prin- 
ciples which ought to govern them, 
would seem to be unknown or not 
adverted to—I mean replied, denied, 
glorified, justified, crucified, &c. in 
which we hear the final ed separated 
from the i, and ‘pronounced as a dis- 
tinct syllable. This is wrong ; a refer- 
ence to “ Walker’s Principles of 
Pronunciation,’ (sect. 104,) pre- 
fixed to his dictionary, a work that 
never ought to be missing from the 
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table of a public speaker, will shew, 
that although Scripture reading re- 
quires the final ed of participles and 
preterits of verbs to become a dis- 
tinct syllable, yet an exception is 
made of those in which the ed is 
immediately preceded by i, and that 
carried, married, embodied, glori- 
fied, justified, and similar words 
should be invariably pronounced, 
carrid, marrid, embodid, glorifide, 
justifide, &c. 

The same observations apply to 
words in which the final ed imme- 
diately follows u, as endued, sub- 
dued, imbued, pronounced, endude, 
subdude, im j 

I am, Sir, &c. &c. 
E.N. 
—_—__— 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
WITHOUT waiting for the more 
appropriate season of Lent, I ven. 
ture to send for insertion the fol- 
lowing Pastoral Letter of the pious 
and excellent Bishop Kenn, which I 
have had the good fortune to meet 


with in the cathedral library of 
Wells. It is scarce, and little known, 
and shews how deeply a man may 
feel the great truths of religion, 
and yet be discreet in action, un- 


bounded in charity, diligent in 
exhorting to good works, and 
devotedly attached to the disci- 
pline and Liturgy of our Aposto- 
lical Church, The Bishop’s whole 
life, and the affectionate and re- 
verential regard which tradition 
reports to have been paid to him 
by the poor of his divcese, form a 
sufficient testimony to the truth of 
these assertions *, 

Possibly in the collection of Lives 
of eminent divines, and others, 
which you have commenced, you 
will at some future period give us a 
short account of this truly amiable 
and Christian Prelate, 


Iam, your's, &c. X. 


* In confirmotion of this, we may be 
allowed to refer our readers to those 


passages which were given in a former 
Number out of Bp. Kenn’s Ichabod. 
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A Pastoral Letter from the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells to his Clergy 
concerning their Behaviourduring 
Lent. 


ALL GLORY BE TO GOD. 
REVEREND BROTHER, 


Tue time of Lent now approaching whiclr 
has been anciently and very Christianly 
set apart, for penitential humiliation of 
soul and body, for fasting, and weeping, 
and praying, all which you know are very 
frequently inculcated in Holy Scriptare, 
as the most effectual means we can use, 
to avert those judgments our sins have 
deserved ; I thouglit it most agreeable to 
that character which, unworthy as I am, 
I sustain, to call you and all my brethren 
of the Clergy to mourning; to mourning 
for your own sins, and to mourning for the 
sins of the nation, 

In making such an address to you as 
this, I follow the example of St. Cyprian, 
that blessed Bishop and martyr, who from 
his retirement wrote an excellent Epistle + 
to his Clergy, most worthy of your serious 
perusal, exhorting them, by publick pray- 
ers and tears to appease the anger of God, 
which they then actually felt, and which 
we may justly fear. 

Remember that to keep such a Fast as 
God has chosen, it is not eneugh for you 
to afflict your own soul, but you must 
also, according to your ability, deal your 
bread to the hungry: and the rather, 
because we have not onely usual objects of 
charity to relieve, bat many poor Protes- 
tant strangers are now fled hither for 
sanctuary, whom as brethren, as members 
of Christ, we should take in and cherish ¢, 

That you may perform the office of a 
publick intercessor the more assiduously, 
I beg of you to say daily in your closet, 
or in your family, or rather in both, all 
this time of abstinence, the 51st Psalm, 
and the other prayers which follow it iu 
the Commination. I could wish also that 
you would frequently read and meditate 
on the Lamentations of Jeremy, which 
holy Gregory Nazianzen was wont to do, 
and the reading of which melted him into 
the like lamentations as affected the pro- 
phet himself when he pen’d them. 

But your greatest zeal must be spent 
for the publick prayers, in the constant 





+ Ep. ii. Ed. Oxon. 

} The Bishop on this occasion addressed 
a Pastoral Letter to his clergy, exhorting 
to charity, which I have in my possession, 
and of which I shall be liappy to furnish 
you with a copy. 
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devout use of which, the publick safety 
both of Church and State is highly con- 
cerned ; be sure tien to offer np to God 
every day the Morning and Evening 
prayer; offer it up in yous family at least, 
or rather as far as your circumstances may 
possibly permit, offer it up iu the church, 
especialiy if you live in a great town, and 
say over the Litany every morning during 
the whole Lent. Thuis I might enjoyn you 
to doe, on your Canonical obedience, but 
for love's sake I rather beseech you ; and 
I cannot recommend to you a nore de- 
vout and comprehensive form of penitent 
and publick intercession than that, or more 
proper for the season. 

Be not discouraged if but few come to 
the solemu assemblies, but go to the house 
of prayer, where God is well known tor 
asure refuge: go, though you go alone, 
or but with one besides yourself; and 
there, as you are God's remembrancer, 
keep not silence, and give Him no rest, 
till He establish, till He make Jerusalem 
a praise in the earth. 

The first sacred council of Nice, for 
which the Christian world has always had 
a great aud just veneration, ordains a 
provincial synod to be held before Lent *, 
that all dissentions being taken away, a 
pure oblation might be otfered up to God, 
namely, of prayers, and fasting, and alms, 
and tears, whieh might produce a com- 
fortable communion at the following Eas- 
ter: and that in chis diocese we may in 
some degree imitate so primitive a prac- 
tice, I exhort you to endeavour all you 
can, to reconcile differences, to reduce 
those that go astray, to promote universal 
charity towards all that dissent from you, 
and to ¢ ‘* put on as the elect of God, holy 
and beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, 
humbleness of mind, meekness, long-suffer- 
ing, forbearing one another, and forgiving 
one another, even as Christ forgave you.” 

I passionately beseech you to reade 
over daily your Ordination vows, to ex- 
amine yourself how you observe them; 
and in the prayers that are in that office 
fervently to importune God for the assist- 
ance of His good Spirit, that you may 
conscientiously perform them, Teach 
publickly, and from house to house, and 
warn every one night and day with tears ; 
warn them to repent, to fast and to pray 
and to give alms, and to briug forth fruits 
meet for repentance; warn them to con- 
tinue stedfast in that faith once delivered 
to the saints, in which they were baptized, 
to keep the word of God's patience, that 

* Can, t Col. iii. 19, 13. 
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God may keep them in the hour of temp- 
tation; warn them against the sins and 
the errours of the age ; warn them to de- 
precate publick judgments, and to mourn 
tor publick provocations, 

No one can reade God's holy Word but 
he will see, that the greatest saints lave 
been the greatest mourners: David wept 
whole rivers ; Jeremy wept sore, and his 
eyes ran down in secret places day and 
night like a fountain; Daniel mourned 
three full weeks, and did eat no pleasant 
bread, and sought God by prayer and 
supplications, with fasting, and sackcloth, 
and ashes; St. Paul was humbled, and be- 
wailed and wept for the sins of others ; 
and our Lord himself, when He beheld 
the city, wept over it. Learn then of 
these great saints, learn of our most com- 
passiovate Saviour, to weep for the pub- 
lick, and weeping to pray, that we may 
know in this our day, the things that be- 
long to our peace, lest they be hid from 
our eyes, 

To mourn for national guilt, in which 
all share, is a duty incumbent on all, but 
especially on Priests, who are particularly 
recommended to weep and to say, Spare 
thy people, O Lord, and give not thine 
heritage to reproach, that God may repent 
of the evil, and become jealous for His 
land, and pity His people. 

Be assured that none are more tenderly 
regarded by God than such mourners as 
these ; there is a mark set by Him on all 
that sigit and ery for the abominations of 
the land, the destroying angel is forbid to 
hurt any of them, they are all God’s pe- 
culiar care, aud shall all lave either present 
deliverance, or such supports and consola- 
tions as shall abundantly ehdear their 
calamity. 

Now the God of all grace, who hath 
calied you anto His eternal glory by Clirist 
Jesus, make you perfect, stablish, strength- 
en, settle you im the true Catholick and 
Apostolick faith professed in the Church 
of Eugland, and enable you to adorn that 
Apostolick faith withan Apostolick exam- 
ple and zeal, and give all our whole Church 
that timely repentance, those broken and 
contrite hearts, that both priests and peo- 
ple may all plentifully sow in tears, and in 
God's good time may al} plentifully reap 
in joy. 

Your affectionate 
Friend and Brother, 
Tuo. Batu any WELLs. 


From the Palace in Wells, 
Feb, 17, 1687. 
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Sacred Poetry. 


SACRED POETRY. 
HYMN FOR CHRISTMAS-DAY. 


Mysrerrous treth! that the self-same should be 
A Lamb, 2 Shepherd, and a Lion too! 
Yet such was He, 
Whom first the shepherds knew, 
When they themselves became 
Sheep to the Shepherd-Lamb, 


Shepherd of men and angels—Lamb of God— 
Lion of Jndah—hy tiese tities keep 
The wolf from thy endangered sheep. 
Bring all the world into thy fold ; 
Let Jews and Gentiles hither come, 
In numbers great, that can’t be told; 
And call thy lambs, that wander, home. 
Glory be to God on high! 
All glory to the glorious Deity ! 
Bistiop Favor. 


+ ee 
A PRAYER FOR CHARITY. 


Fuut of mercy, full of love, 

Look upon us from above. 

Thon, who taught’st the blind man’s sight 
To entertain a double light; 

Thine and the day’s (and that thine too); 
The lame away his crutehes threw ; 

The parched crust of leprosy 

Return'd unto its infancy: 

The dumb amazed was to hear 

His own anchain’d tongue strike his ear ; 
Thy powerful mercy did even chase 

The devil from his usurp’d place, 

Where thou thyself should’st dwell, not he. 


O iet thy love our pattern be ? 
Let thy mercy teach one brothe: 
To forgive and love another ; 
That, copying thy mercy here, 
Thy goodness may hereafter rear 
Our souls unto thy glory, when 
The dust shall cease to be with men, 

THE same. 


ea 
A HYMN TO THE BLESSED TRINITY. 


TO THE FIRST PERSON. 


To thee, dread Sovereign, and dear Lord, 
Who ont of nought didst me afford 
Essence and life, who mad’st me man, 
And, oh much more! a Christian: 
Lo, from the centre of my heart, 
All land and glory 1 impart, 


Hallelujai:. 
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TO THE SECOND, 


To thee, blest Saviour, who didst free 
My soul from Satan’s tyranny, 
And mad'st her capable to be 


An angel of the hierarchy ; 


From the same centre I do raise 
All honour and immortal praise. 


TO THE THIRD, 


Hallelujah, 


Vo thee, sweet Spirit, I return 
That love, wherewith my heart doth burn ; 
And these blest notions of my brain, 
I now breathe up to thee again; 
O let them re-descend, and still 
My soul with holy raptures fill. 


Halleisjali. 
James Howe .t, 1637. 
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4 Charge, delivered to the Clergy 
of the Divecse of Limerick, aé 
the Primary Visitation, in the 
Cathedral Church of Saint Mary, 
on Thursday, the 19th of June, 
1823. By John Jebb, D.D. 
Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert and 
Aghadoe. 8vo. 62 pp. Dublin. 
Milliken. 1823. 

THE publication of a Charge at the 


present momeat by the Bishop of 


Limerick, cannot fail of exciting a 
very lively interest in all who have 
the real good of Ireland at heart. 
We are eager to learn what view a 
person of his Lordship’s talent, ex- 
perience, piety, and judicious zeal, 
has taken of the state of his dis- 
tracted country? what plaus he has 
laid down, as far as his own influ- 
ence may extend, for its ameliora- 
tion? and what line of duty he bas 
chalked out for himself and his own 
Clergy in their intercourse with 
their Roman Catholic brethren? On 
all these points our readers will re- 
ceive abundant satisfaction, There 
are, indeed, some occasional re- 
marks in the notes and elsewhere 
which consulting only our own 
tastes, we might wish to have had 
suppressed, and made the subject 
rather of private admonition, or 
Archidiaconal interference: but 
there may not be the same sensibi- 








PUBLICATIONS. 

lity and fastidiousness in these re- 
spects among our brethren of the 
sister country; and we are not to 
expect that every peculiarity of ours 
will be consalted in a discourse de- 
livered and published for the use 
of others. Be it rather our delight 
and business to select for the gra- 
tification and instruction of our 
readers those more general por- 
tions of this pious and practical 
Charge in which the dignity and ex- 
tent of the Episcopal authority is 
mildly, yet fully enforced ; in which 
a readiness is expressed to listen to 
the more experienced, and the same 
voice that would provoke his Clergy 
to the widest and most euergetic ex- 
ertion, inculcates that caution that 
pauses only that it may act more 
safely and effectually; in which ad- 
vice of the most valuable kind is 
given to the younger Clergy for the 
due discharge of their clerical func- 
tion, the course of their studies, and 
the regulation of their public and 
private conduct; and in which,lastly, 
the duty of catechetical instruction is 
impressed with a force and earnest- 
ness that bear ample testimony to 
his Lordship’s conviction of its high 
importance, 

How just a delineation of the su- 
perintending portion of the Episco- 
pal office; how encouraging to the 
4H 2 
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Clergy, and adapted to the present 
exigencies of the Irish Church, is 
the following passage with which 
the Charge is opened : 

“ Called, as I have unexpectedly been, 
trom the care of a retired country parish, 
to the most arduous office in the Christian 
ministry, | cannot for the first time meet 
the assembled clergy of this diocese, with- 
out deep anxiety, lest, through the mani- 
fold deficiencies under which Llabour, any 
mischief may arise to the portion of Christ’s 
flock committed to my charge. But, 
whatever be the deficiencies of the man, 
I must not shrink from the duties of the 
Bishop ; and, among the very first of these 
duties it holds a high place, that I should 
premonish and exhort you, my fellow-la- 
bourers, to cultivate the spirit of your mi- 
nistry, and to shew forth that spirit, in the 
faithful discharge of the pastoral care. It 
is my hope, that beth at this time, and in 
all our future intercourse, I may be enabled 
to speak with meekness and brotherly 
love: and it is my earnest desire, not 
merely that you should receive with can- 
dour and docility the advice which I am 
bound to offer, but that you, in your turn, 
should assist me with that friendly counsel, 
which your experience must, in many in- 
stances, quality you to give. 

“ The mutual interchange of thoughts 
between a Bishop and his Clergy, desirable 
always and every where, is at the present 
time, and in this district, peculiarly im- 
portant and indispensable. The dangers 
menacing the Church and Christianity at 
large,—the difficulties besetting the cleri- 
eal order throughout the south of Ireland, 
and not least in this extensive diocese,— 
great and alarming as they long have been, 
are become too notorious to demand any 
special notice of them on this occasion. 
You know, yon feel, and you deplore 
them. And, I am confident, you will 
agree with me, that these difficulties and 
dangers afford a strong additional reason, 
why we should ‘ speak often one to ano- 
ther,’ in the language of advice, encou- 
ragement, and admonition, The unex- 
ampled union of our adversaries (united 
probably but in this one thing) calls for 
unanimity and coneert among ourselves ; 
unanimity and concert, not for any party 
object, nor in a controversial spirit, but 
for the moral and spiritual improvement 
of ourselves, with a further view to the 
moral and spiritual improvement of those 
intrusted to our care: that, through the 
divine blessing on our joint endeavours, 


swe may grow stronger in the principles of 


our cominon faith, richer in the consola 
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tions of religious hope, and more abundant 
in the fruits of Christian charity. Be this, 
then, our union, this our confederation, 
that we will provoke and encourage one 
another to encounter opposition, by the 
only legitimate weapons of our professional 
warfare ;—by devotedness to our saered 
calling, and by diligence, each in his 
appointed sphere, Opportunities are not, 
and never can be, wanting. The present 
is an occasion, when all may meet and 
converse with all. In your respective 
neighbourhoods again, individual clergy- 
men may, without any formal premeditated 
plan, enjoy the frequent, benefit of mutual 
advice and counsel.” P. 1. 

From this the Bishop passes to a 
general remark on the spirit which 
should, and under God’s blessing 
may, ever actuate the minister of 
the Gospel: 

* T must remind myself, and remind 
you, that we are, above all things, to 
cultivate the spirit of the Christian priest- 
hood, What this spirit is, nd‘ clergyman 
can be at a loss to determine, who bears 
in mind (as all Clergymen ought to do) the 
solemn and awakening language of out 
ordination services- The questions there 
proposed, the answers there returned, 
the petitions there preferred, the exhor- 
tations there delivered, the passages of 
Scripture there selected, all bear testimoy 
that the spirit of the Christian priesthood 
is a spirit of prayer, a spirit of devoted- 
ness to God, a spirit of deadness to the 
world, a spirit of zeal for the salvation of 
immortal souls, And, when we remember 
(and what true Christian pastor ever can 
forget?) the engagements which, at our 
dedication to the ministry, we voluntarily 
formed, our hearts must surely burn within 
us, that we may approve ourselves faithful 
servants of the best of masters, On this 
topic, then, I will no further enlarge, 
than by recommending, as I do most 
earnestly, to your periodical study, the 
offices for the ordering of deacons and 
priests; a study, from which the most 
aged and experienced minister has much 
to learn; and by which, the most youthfal 
may soon grow wiser than bis teachers,” 
P. 4. 

The studies of a Clergyman next 
engage the attention of his Lordship, 
and his own remarks on the delight 
that will ever attend the perusal of 
God’s word in every Clergyman, 
«« whose heart is in his calling,’’ are 
farther confirmed by that well- 
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known passage in which Bishop 
Horne, in language holy and beau- 
tiful as of a man that had been so 
long listening to the songs of Sion, 
records the pleasure which he ex- 
perienced whilst engaged in his 
Commentary on the Psalms : 


« Happier hours than those which have 
been spent in those meditations on the songs 
of Sion, he never expects to see in this world. 
Very pleasantly did they pass, and moved 
smoothly and swiftly along ; for when thus 
engaged, he counted no time. They are 
gone, but have left a relish and a fragrance 
upon the mind, and the remembrance of 
them is sweet.’” P. 8, 


From an introduction so inviting 
to the theological student, his Lord- 
ship descends to detail the plan 
which should guide his study : 

“ The study of divinity comprises two 
great departments ; neither of which-can 
be neglected by a conscientious minister. 
I mean, the critical, and the practical : the 
critical department, comprehensively view- 
ed, embracing whatever relates to the 
grammatical, historical, and doctrinal in- 
terpretation of Scripture; the evidences, 
also, of our holy faith; the controversies 
which, from time to time, have agitated 
the Church; and in a word, all those 
branches of Christian Theology, in which 
the intellect is principally engaged: the 
practical department, including the de- 
votional study of sacred Scripture, toge- 
ther with the moral and spiritual writings 
of good and pious men, and particularly 
the lives of those, who were distinguished 
in their generation, as lights and examples 
of the Christian world; in brief, all that 
reading, which is primarily addressed to 
the affections, and which is most advanta- 
geously pursued in the retirement of the 
closet” P. 8. 

*“* The want of pecuniary re- 
sources,” his Lordship remarks, after 
some other interesting observations, 


“ And the consequent want of books, 
are often most severely felt; but, even 
here, much may be effected, by zeal, and 
by exact economy. They who cannot buy 
books may often borrow them; and they, 
again, who cannot borrow, may at length, 
contrive to buy. Were a young clergy- 
man of scanty means to ask me,—* How 
shall I procure books?’ I would reply,— 
‘ Determine, from the outset, that, next 
to food and raiment, (the simplest food, 
and least expensive raiment,) you will 
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devote your stipend to the purchase of di- 
vinity.’ T'he result would, in a few years, 
astonish those, who may be induced to 
adopt this hint; afid I can, in some mea- 
sure, speak from my own experience in this 
matter. But, let not any say, that, for 
want of books they cannot study. There 
is not any clergyman, who may not procure 
a Bible, and some one Commentary; a 
Greek Testament, and some one Lexicon ; 
a Book of Common Prayer, and some one 
approved Ritvalist. And, with this scanty 
apparatus, I am bold to say, a diligent 
and pious clergyman may become no des- 
picable theologian; able to instruct his 
flock in the sincere word of the Gospel; 
able also, whenever occasion shall arise, 
to give a sound and reasunable answer for 
the faith that is in him, I shall conclude 
this topic, with one advice to all, but es- 
pecially to the younger clergy ;—nulla dies 
stne lined: let no day pass, in which you 
shall not study some portion of the Scrip- 
tures. 

“ Bat, in the life of a Christian minister, 
the best study, the study even of the best 
of books, must be viewed rather as the 
means, than as the end, Abstractedly con- 
sidered, it is, indeed, an invaluable end, 
to be pursued for its own sake, and which, 
in a modified sense, will become its own 
‘ exceeding great-reward.’ But, ministe- 
rially considered, it is ancillary to a course 
of active duties: and, if pursued without 
reference to that course, study may be a 
very pleasing self-indulgence, but it ceases 
to be an appropriate clerical employment. 
As individual Christians, we may and 
should read for our private edification ; 
but, as Pastors of the flock of Christ, we 
must read for this additional purpose, that 
we may be qualified to instruct and edify 
others.” P. 16, 

These remarks on the studies of a 
Clergyman are followed by others 
no less just and valuable, on the 
discharge of his pastoral duty; but 
chiefly as far as regards the cate- 
chetical instruction of youth : 


“ With respect to the Catechetical In- 
stitution of youth, I would remind you, 
that it was the primitive method; em- 
ployed by the Apostles, and their imme- 
diate followers, and, in after ages, by the 
whole succession of the Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church, for training up and organi- 
zing the visible community of Christians, 
in sound principles of faith, in the love of 
God and man, and iu purity of life and 
conversation, It is observable accordingly, 
that, in exaet proportion as catechising 
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has been practised or neglected, in the 
same proportion have the public faith and 
morals been seen to flourish, or decline. 
And the reason of this is obvious ; for it 
is certain, that even among those who 
have been regenerated in Baptism, and 


who have received the first infusions of 


preventing and assisting grace, unless the 
good seed of religions instruction be early 
sown, the three great enemies of man, the 
World, the Flesh, and the Devil, wiil 
pre-occupy the ground of the heart, in 
various kinds and degrees, according to the 
constitution and circumstances of the 
recipients, with the tares of irreligion, in- 
humanity, pride, self-will, or impurity. 
In the eai.er ages of the Church, Cate- 
chetical Schuols were established in the 
great cities of the Empire , over which, 
men of the profoundest learning, and 
most brilliant talents, felt themselves 
honoured, when they were called to pre- 
side: while each particular Church had its 
catechists ; and the catechumens formed a 
reguiar and ascertained class or division of 
every congregation. And it is not too 
much to say, that, next to an established 
liturgy, and beyond all prescribed confes- 
sions of faith, the single ordinance of cate- 
chetical institution, has, under Providence, 
been the great stay and support, through- 
out Christendom, of orthodox unwavering 
Catholicity. 

“ For a long course of years, both in 
England and in this country, this ancient 
and venerable usage had fallen into com- 
parative disuse and neglect: how far the 
growth, and the dissemination of erroneous 
and strange doctrines, which, within the 
same period, have alarmingly increased, 
may be attributable to this disnse and ne- 
glect, it is not for ns precisely to deter- 
mine :—but the coincidence is remarkable; 
and, from the highest authorities, and, | 
am happy to add, with considerable effect, 
the revival of catechising has been recom- 
mended and encouraged, as an antidote at 
once to the opposite evils of enthusiasm 
and infidelity.” P. 20. 


We thank his Lordship in the 
name of sound religion for these 
remarks, Whether we cast our eyes 
to the East where we have millions 
of our ftellow-creatures bound, as 
with bonds of iron, under the most 
cruel and degfading prejudices ; 
whether we look to Ireland, still 
darkened by the prevalence of a 
corrupt and superstitious faith, or 
turn our solicitude to other portions 
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of the united kingdom more nearly 
affecting ourselves, where vice and 
infidelity, though happily, under 
God's blessing, checked and dimi- 
nished, still prevail to an alarming 
degree, we can come ouly to one 
conclusion, that if we would sue- 
ceed in our holy work of conversion 
from error, or preservation in truth, 
we must begin with the young, be- 
fore prejudices have been planted 
and errors instilled, or ignorance 
has drawn them aside into the hard- 
ness and immorality of unbelief, We 
would not presume to add aught to 
what has been so well and so fully 
said by his Lordship; but we may 
without disrespect refer our readers 
to that invaluable chapter on Cate- 
chizing in rlerbert’s Country Parson ; 
it will confirm, if confirmation can 
be wauting, all that the Bishop has 
said, and supply most useful rules 
for the method of catechizing. 

We cannot deny ourselves the 
pleasure of one other extraet of a 
general character, before we pro- 
ceed to give others more local, and 
descriptive of the present state of 
Ireland. It regards the manner of 
performing Divine Service, and espe- 
cially of reading the Liturgy of our 
Church: 

* In various offices of our Church, the 
proper performance of these duties, is 
dwelt upon as matter both of prayer and 
admonition ; and in move than one legisla- 
tive evactment, it is enjoined and enforced 
with great solemnity. But, in truth, it is 
founded on principles antecedent to all 
liturgies aud laws, on the common feeling 
too, and general consent of mankind, that 
the worship and adoration of Almighty 
God should be conducted soberly, gravely, 
and affectionately, in a manner suitable at 
once to the wants of those who pray, and 
to the mujesty of Him, who is addressed in 
prayer.” P, 24. 

On the following observations re- 
lative to the comparative influence 
of the Clergy of the North and 
South of Ireland, and the behaviour 
proper to be observed by both in 
their intercourse with their Roman 
Catholic brethren, we shall not ha- 
zard any remarks of our own. We 
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shall merely communicate to our 
readers the result of that experience 
and judgment which they will fully 
know how to value. 

“The acknowledged smaliness of our 
congregations in the South of Ireland has 
given rise to an imputation, most indus- 
triously circulated, and not very tempe- 
rately urged, that in these districts, the 
established clergy are supine, inefficient, 
and supertiuons. A less substantiated 
charge, or one which betrays a greater 


unacquaintance with the existing state of 


this country, cannot readily be imagined. 
And, long as I have trespassed on your 
patience, J trust you will bear with me 
yet alittle longer, while I endeavour to 
place this matter on its proper footing. 

“ The prevalence, in these portions of the 
island, of another, and, as we are consci- 
entiously persuaded, a less perfect form of 
Christianity, is attributable to a long sue- 
cession of causes, which, from generation 
to generation, have been utterly beyond 
the control, not merely of the clergy, but 
of the gentry, and the government of this 
country. To charge this fact, therefore, 
or the consequences of it, upon our exist- 
ing Church Establishment, would be an 
act of injustice, which few have dreamed 
of; and of which, Lam convinced, no re- 
flecting person could be deliberately guilty. 
But the fact being so,—it is argued, that, 
in this Roman Catholic conntry, our 
Church of England Clergy are an unprofi- 
table burthen. On this ground, we are 
ready to join issue. 

And, bold as it may seem, I shrink not 
from the assertion, that, in several im- 
portant respects, the established Clergy 
of the South, are by no means a less use- 
ful, and incomparably a more influential 


body, than their brethren of the North of 


Ireland. For, what are the respective 
circumstances of these two divisions of the 
country? In the North,—an affluent and 
educated resident gentry; an intelligent, 
industrious yeomanry: a thriving manu- 
facture, which gives employment to all 
classes of the population: a general diffu- 
sion of knowledge, through the instrumen- 
tality of schools, which are liberally main- 
tained ; and, in addition to the established 
pastors of the land, a body of presbyterian 
teachers, whose naturally strong minds 
have been trained to investization, in aca- 
demical institutions, both at home, and in 
the neighbouring country of North Britain. 
In the South, on the contrary, and not 
least in the county where our lot is prin- 
cipally cast,—the great aristocracy, and 
the hereditary proprietors of the soil, for 
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the most part, absentees ; a starving, ill- 
educated, unemployed, and most redund- 
ant peasantry; no capitalled farmers, no 
independent yeomanry, no _ established 
manufacture; of schools an abundance in- 
deed, (for the people of Munster have a 
deep thirst after knowledge,) but schools 
so wretchedly supported, so ill-supplied 
with books, and altogether so unhappily 
circumstanced, that, it is to be appre- 
hended, they are sources rather of mischief 
than of benetit ; while the moral, intellec- 
tual, and religions advantages derivable 
from a graduated seale of society, de- 
scending, by due steps, from the highest 
to the lowest rank and order, is totally 
wanting. Now, let the condition of the 
North, and the condition of the South of 
Ireland, be justly brought to bear upon 
the question of the comparative influence 
aud utility of the Established Clergy in the 
one provinee, as contradistinguished from 
the other, and at what other conclusion 
can we arrive than this,—that, morally 
and politically speaking, the influence of 
the Ciergy in the North, is merged in that 
of the nobility, gentry, farmers, manufac- 
turers, presbytersan teachers, yea, and of 
ihe population themselves : while, through- 
out the South, (some districts affording an 
exception, which serves only to establish 
the rnle,) the Clergy have the melancholy 
pre-eminence of being, I had almost said, 
the single class to whom the people look 
up for relief in their distresses, for counsel 
in their difficulties, and, in too many dis- 
tricts, for common honesty, and civility, 
in the ordinary transactions of life. ‘Thus 
situated, their influence is, of necessity, 
very considerable: and, in most parishes, 
the poorer inhabitants feel, that the rector 
is to them the most important individual 
in the neighbourhood. But this pre- 
eminence is far from being matter of undue 
complacency. For, in the vast majority 
of instances, onr Clergy are left alone and 
unsupported, with every unfavourable cir- 
cumstance to counteract their exertions, 
and cripple their powers; and, at this dis- 
advantage, (with one only aid, to which I 
shall presently advert,) are not only ex- 
pected, but feel themselves conscientiously 
bound, to bear the whole burthen and heat 
of the day. In this matter, I speak dis- 
passionately ; withont any partiality, I trust, 
or undue bias; and (may I presume to 
add?) with tolerably favourable opportu- 
nities of forming an opinion. Born and 
educated in the northern division of Lre- 
land, my first sphere of employment as a 
Clergyman, was also there. For nearly 
twenty years, I have been since resident 
in Munster, a retired, but not unobservant 
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spectator of what was passing around me. 
And I feel myself perfectly sate in the as- 
sertion, that, while the Clergy of the North 
of Ireland yield, perhaps, to no Establishsd 
Clergy throughout Christendom im the ef- 
ficient discharge of their pastora/ duties, 
—they have a comparatively narrow field 
of economical exertion: and that, while 
the Clergy of the South, have, in most in- 
stances, but few claims upon them of a 
strictly professioval kind, they are fur- 
nished with inexhaustible sources of em- 
ployment, in supplying the wants, and 
soothing the feelings, and promoting the 
comforts, and inproving the habits, and 
softening down the animosities, of a people 
redundant almost to mutual extinetion, 
and with whom it seems to be the question, 
who shall procure ground enough where- 
on to vegetate, and who shall perish for 
want of space wherein to lay their heads, 

** How they have discharged, and are 
discharging, these important functions, it 
is not for one of their own order to pro- 
nounce, But this I will say, that, if the 
enemies of the Church should succeed in 
their unholy etiorts, the people of this 
country would speedily learn, by the sad 
and sure privation of great, though unos- 
tentatious benefits, who have been their 
best and most unwearied benefactors, It 
is not till the stream has been cut off, that 
we can estimate its fertilizing power; it is 
not till the sun has been eclipsed, that we 
can appreciate the lustre of his beams. 
But they that are for us, are more and 
mightier than they that are against us. 
Let us, therefore, only increase and perse- 
vere, in the quiet performance of our daty, 
and we need not fear the result. For, 
though we be encompassed with chariots 
and horses, arrayed against us in the ranks 
of battle,—yet, if we are true to ourselves, 
our eyes will be opened; and we too, like 
the servant of the Lord’s prophet, suall 
behold the mountain tull of horses vf fire, 
and chariots of fire.” P. 54. 

“ Nor, let me here omit, what I have 
already indirectly intimated, that the Es- 
tablished Clergy of this Province, have, in 
this, as well as in other respects, been 
aided by a band of valuable coadjutors: I 
mean the Roman Catholic priesthood. 
Zealous to promote the temporal, and, 
according to their views, the spiritual 
welfare of their flocks, they have shewn 
themselves not ouly willing, but desirous, 
to co-operate for the public advantage, 
with their brethren of the Church of Eng- 
land. In discountenancing, and, to the 
best of their power, extinguishing the 
spirit of delusion which had gone jorth 
among too many of their people, their ef- 
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forts have been most praise-worthy, and, 
all things considered, in no small degree 
successful. Nor should I do common jus- 
tice to what I think and feel upon the 
subject, if I were to leave unnoticed the 
seasonable and pious pastoral exhortation 
of the venerabie prelate, who, in this city, 
presides over the Roman Catholic Church, 
The assistance of such men, animated by 
such motives, we should always feel happy 
to receive, and to acknowledge, And I 
speak from some experience on the sub- 
ject, when I add, that it is quite within 
the bounds of easy practicability, that the 
Clergy of our Church, and the priesthood 
of theirs, should harmoniously co-operate 
for the preservation of good morals, goed 
order, and public tranquillity, within their 
common neighbourhood, Let me not, 
however, be misunderstood, Ours is « 
substantive religion ; and Ido by no means 
recommend, that we should, in any degree, 
compromise or compliment away our prin- 
ciples or our belief. We onght, on all 
fitting occasions, manfully to assert, and 
fearlessly defend, that faith, which, we are 
persuaded, is the faith of the trne Catholic 
and Apostolic Church ; the same privilege, 
we ought, on the principles, I will not say, 
of toleration, but of Christian liberty, to 
allow our brethren of the Church of Rome; 
and, while we thus honestly agree to differ, 
we should, with all charity, endeavour to 
Maintain unity of spirit, in the bond of 
peace.” P. 42. 

The two important subjects of 
residence, and allowable clerical re- 
crealions, occupy the conclusion of 
the Charge. In his observations on 
the latter of these the Bishop enters 
somewhat into detail; we subjoin the 
principle ou which these observations 
have been made and acted upon by 
his Lordship, and whereby, as ocea- 
sion may require, they may be mo- 
ditied. 

“ Christianity is a religion not only of 
peace, ut of joy ; and a faithful minister 
of Christ, ought to be the happiest and the 
most cheerful of human beings. He is not 
precluded, he ought not to preclude him- 
self, from indulging at proper seasons, an 
innocent gaiety of heart: and by shewing 
himself at home and at ease in the ordimary 
intercourse of life, he. may and ought to 
recommend religion to the adoption of his 
fellow-men, Noris he circumscribed in the 
choice of safe and even profitable amusc- 
ments. ‘The delights of social intercourse, 
the creative wonders of the pencil, the 
moral inspiration of the poet, and that 
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voice of melody which transports the spirit 

from the visible to the invisible world,— 

these are all within his range; and these 
may all be made subservient to the highest 

duties of his calling.” P. 53. 

This last sentence brings forcibly 
to our mind a little work entitled, 
« Amusements of Clergymen *,” 
which should never be absent from 
the library of a young Clergyman: 
it was published under a fictitious 
character, as having been found 
among the posthumous papers of 
Dr. Frampton, and purports to be a 
conversation between him and the 
great Dean Stillingfleet, but was 
really the production of the ready 
and pleasing pen of the Rev. Wil- 
liant Gilpin; and with the recom- 
mendation of this we beg to take our 
leave of his Lordship, heartily con- 
gratulating the Diocese of Limerick, 
and the Irish Church, on the acces- 
sion of a Prelate, from whose native 
attachment, from whose piety, acti- 
vity, judgment, and approved learn- 
ing, so much benefit may justly be 
anticipated. 

——=a— 

A Letter to the Rev. E. T. M. Phil- 
lipps, Rector of Hathern; and to 
the Rev. J. Babington, Rector of 
Cossington, and Vicar of Roth- 
ley, on the Steps recently taken 
by them towards Establishing a 
Bible Association in the Parish 
of Whitwick. By the Rev. F. 
Merewether, M.A. Vicar of Whit- 
wick. To which is annexed, an 
Appendix, Containing a Previous 
Correspondence with Mr. Phil- 
lipps on the same Subject. 8vo. 
Pp. 18..Combe, Leicester. 1823. 

A Reply to a Letter from the Rev. 
F. Merewether. By E. T. M. 
Phillipps, M.A. With an Ap- 
pendix. 8vo. Pp.24. Buck, 
Loughborough. 1823. 

WE have endeavoured to divest our- 

selves of all undue partiality in the 

perusal of this correspondence ; but 





* “Three Dialogues on the Amuse- 


ments of Clergymen,”’ Cadell & Davies, 
1797. 
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we have risen but with one im- 
pression on our minds, that of un- 
feigned surprise, that a Clergyman, 
from his attachment to any Society, 
however strong its supposed claims 
may be, should be led, in further- 
ance of its views, to break through 
the common usage of his Church, 
enter the parish of another Clergy- 
man, canvass his flock from house 
to house, and strive to win their 
consent and support for his own 
favourite Society in direct opposi- 
tion to the avowed opinions and 
wishes of their lawful pastor. That 
this statement is not overcharged, 
the two following letters from the 
two parties, given in an Appendix to 
the Correspondence, will abundantly 
testify; and will at the same time 
put our readers in full possession of 
the question at issue. 


“* Cole Orton Rectory, 
** * Nov, 19, 1819. 
“ ¢ Rey, Sir, 

“ ¢ Having heard yesterday from one of 
my parishioners at Whitwick that you ha 
lately been there inquiring into the wants 
of the population of that parish, as to Bi- 
bles; I beg to inform you, that I have a 
large stock of Bibles, as well as other 
books, to distribute generally throughout 
that parish, wherever I see reason to hope 
they will be made a proper use of ; which 
appears to me all that is wanted: being 
quite satisfied that an indiscriminate dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures without any 
previous knowledge of the disposition of 
the receiver, is unadvisable: a conclusion 
which recent events amply justify *. 

“<¢Tam, 
“ © Rev. Sir, 
“¢ Your obedient Servant, 
“ * Francis MEREWETHER, 
“ ¢ Vicar of Whitwick.’” 
Merewether’s Letter. P. 14, 


“ Hathern, Nov, 26, 1819. 
« Rev. Sir, 

“TL received your letter on Monday 
last, and inust beg that you will excuse my 
not having returned an earlier answer. 
With respect to my having made inquiries 
at Whitwick, in reference to the want of 





“* T alluded to a fact (which I fear at 
the time was too well authenticated) of the 
manner in which Bibles had been treated 
during the progress of infidel and seditious 
principles then unhappily prevalent.” 

41 
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Bibles, I beg leave to inform you that I 
have made no personal inquiries into the 
wants of any family of that place. When 
the Branch Bible Society was formed at 
Loughborongh in August last, one of the 
laws passed on that occasion (and the laws 
adopted were precisely those recommend- 
ed by the Parent Society for the govern- 
ment of all its branches,) directed the 
Committee to associate with themselves 
persons favourable to the objects of the 
Society in any of the neighbouring places ; 
and to depute one or two of their mem- 
bers to co-operate with these persons in 
the formation of Bible Associations in 
those parishes, tor the double object of 
supplying those persons with the Scrip- 
tures, who wished to obtain them by paying 
a penny per week, in order to purchase 
them at a reduced rate, (a far more desir- 
able mode of disseminating the Scriptures, 
as we conceive, than by any gratuitous dise 
tribution of them, however judiciously 
conducted) and of furnishing ultimately 
some increase to the funds of the Parent 
Society for the promotion of its foreign 
objects. In consequence of this direction, 
given at the public meeting to the Com- 
mittee, I was deputed as a member of the 
Committee, in connection with Mr. Church- 
hill of Sheepshead, who has some personal 
friends at Whitwick, to make enquiries as 
to the practicability of effecting these ob- 
jects in that place. And all my visits to 
Whitwick haze been made simply for this 
object, and in consequence ef the commis- 

sion entrusted to me by the Committee. 

*¢T reman, 
“ ¢ Rev. Sir, 
“© Your's &c. &e. 

“<* FE, T. M. Paturteps,’” 
Phallipps’s Letter, p. 15. 
The case, however, is not yet 
wholly before our readers; for so 
deeply did Mr. Phillips feel the 
paramount obligation, that he was 
under, to go whithersoever the 
Committee of the Branch Bible So- 
ciety at’ Loughborough should be 
pleased to send him, that he repeats 
his visit to the parish of Whitwick, 
and in company, we regret to add, 
with another Clergyman of our 
Chureh. Finding, therefore, his 
wishes and remonstrances to be of 
no avail, and “ unwilling to hazard 
any direct collision with any con- 
tending views of his parishioners,” 
Mr, Merewether came at length, as 
it would appear, to the painful reso- 
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lution of laying his case before the 
public; to his letter Mr, Phillips 
has replied ; and the public are now 
to be the judges between the two 
parties. 

We have been led to notice this 
correspondence, from a wish to im- 
press our readers with the convic- 
tion, that a Society which can exert 
so imperious an influence over its 
advocates, ought still to be mest rigo- 
rously scrutinized and watched by 
every friend of the Established 
Church. We shall, therefore, con- 
sider somewhat largely the argu- 
ments by which Mr, Phillipps de- 
fends a visit which he acknowledges 
to have made, but denies to deserve 
the title of an aggression or inter- 
ference with the pastoral rights of a 
brother Clergyman, 

“ What, in plain and simple terms,” he 
asks, “is the measnre which we have pursued? 
We have endeavoured to explain to some 
of the peuple of Whitwick, and of Thring- 
stone, the nature of the Bible Society, and 
the double object for which it has been 
instituted, viz. to supply the population of 
this country with copies of the Word of 
God, and to circulate it throughout the 
world, We have offered to them the ad- 
vantages which the Society proposes to 
confer on all; and we have sought for the 
Society such assistance as might be ob- 
tained for the prosecution of its general 
object. Now, what is there in this propo- 
sition tending to a breach of religious 
peace? What strife can arise out of it, 
unless you quarrel with us for the proposal 
we have made, or with any of your pa- 
rishioners for acceding to it?” Phil. 
lipps's Reply, P. 5. 

The question surely for the con- 
sideration of Mr. Phillips should 
have been, whether the steps that he 
was taking were calculated in them. 
selves, or likely from what had 
transpired of Mr. Merewether’s sen- 
timents, to give offence? If they 
were, was he justified in hurting the 
feelings of his brother? And for 
what ? for a Society which Mr. Phil- 
lips with all his zeal must allow to be 
of very questionable importance, for 
it has been and is daily questioned 
by men as pious and us wise as hime 
self, 
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Was there any want of bibles at 

Whitwick, or was their pastor slum- 
bering at his post ? 
“On the contrary,” (we quote Mr. 
Phillipps’s own words,) “ we acknowledged 
your activity. In fact, we did not expect 
to find numerous applicants for Bibles, 
though we knew we shonld have some: 
but we thought it right, and still think it 
right, to collect from every quarter all the 
help we can, in support of au object of 
such immense importance to the whole 
hnman race, as the universal dissemination 
of the Word of God.” Phillipps’s Reply, 
P. 5. 

As we shall have to revert to this 
acknowledgment of Mr. Merewe- 
ther’s activity, we sball content our- 
selves with repeating the remark, 
that that opinion should indeed be 
most rigorously sifted, which can 
thus imperiously influence a man’s 
conduct. But, 

“ How,” continues Mr, Phillipps, “can 
we be said to invade your rights, or to in- 
terfere with your appointed work, when 
we solicit contributions for promoting the 
general object of the Bible Society,—un- 
Jess you maintain that the Minister of the 
Church of England has a right to control 
the charitable disbursements of his parish- 
ioners,—a right to say when they may con- 
tribute to any benevolent object, and when 
they may not,—a right, in fact, incompa- 
tible with the free and spontaneous exer- 
cise of charity?” Pdillipps’s Reply, P. 6. 

This is one of those passages 
which has not less surprised than 
pained us: but this is only ano- 
ther instance added to many others, 
of the errors and inconsistencies 
into which. men fall, when they 
chalk out some favourite line of 
duty for themselves, and then 
make its obligations paramount to 
every other, We pass by the in- 
conclusiveness of the argument, in 
which Mr. Phillips reasons from 
what is allowable in one kind of 
charity, to a similar allowance in a 
charity altogether different ; and 
argues, because a layman may con- 
sult and act on his own judgment in 
the distribution of his private alms, 
that therefore he stands in no need 
of his pastor's advice and experi- 
euce in a case purely religious, in- 
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volving a great religious question, 
and standing distinct from other 
modes of charity. 

The time was (and we hope is 
not vet altogether gone by) when 
the faithful pastor moved among 
his flock as their temporal friend, 
no less than their duly appointed 
spiritual father, To him they had 
recourse in all their exigencies, ever 
anxious to have the benefit of his 
advice, and the meed of his appro- 
bation. They knew not the voice of 
a stranger. Now we would simply 
put this question to Mr, Phillipps— 
was his visit to the parish of Whit- 
wick likely to increase or diminish 
Mr. Merewether’s influence among 
his parishioners ? The object of this 
visit was clearly to obtain sup- 
porters to the Bide Society, from 
among persons, who hitherto had 
not supported it: there must have 
been some reason for their not 
having done so: it could not 
be ignorance of its existence, for 
pains enough have been taken to 
make the Society known in every 
corner of the land: may we not then 
fairly infer that they were influen- 
ced by the known opinion of their 
pastor, and their daily experience, 
that whenever there was a sincere 
desire expressed on the part of any 
of the poor to have Bibles, Bibles 
were immediately supplied? Could 
Mr. Phillipps then advance a single 
step in the parish of Whitwick with- 
out having to combat the opinions 
of the legal pastor? Wherever he 
succeeded, there would surely be 
an immediate diminution, in the case 
of the individual so won, of the re- 
spect hitherto entertained for the 
judgment of his pastor. Thus the 
link which should be held indis- 
soluble between the pastor and 
his flock would be endangered ; 
and the pastor's general influence 
weakened; and by whom, and for 
what? by a clergyman of the same 
church; and for the chance of ob- 
taining a few more supporters to a 
Society, that may neither, be so ne- 
cessary nor so beneficial, as its 
412 
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admirers so confidently assert, For 
a questionable good a real evil is 
incurred! How much more just is 
the view which, in this respect, Mr. 
Merewether has taken of the duty 
of one clergyman to another? We 
wish that Mr. Phillipps would give it 
another calm and patient considera- 
tion. 


“ [think you must be aware that I am 
a supporter of the designs of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge; and 
T have, perhaps, been as mucli concerned 
in assisting the objects of that Institution, 
a3 you have been in extending the influence 
of the Bible Society. Yet I can most 
directly and positively assure you, that if 
the success of that Society's exertions, to 
which I am thus friendly, depended in a 
greater or less degree on my influencing 
your parishioners by any direct application 
to them without your previous knowledge 
and concurrence, or (to bring the case in 
closer analogy, as far as respects Mr, Phil- 
lipps,) in opposition to your dissent pre- 
viously expressed ; the last thing I should 
think of would be to gain such an advan- 
tage (be the degree of it what it might) at 
such an expence: at the expence, I inean, 
of interfering in a religious measure 
amongst your parishioners either without 
your knowledge, or against your consent. 
The fact is, our Church Society knows of 
no such interference in any way; as it 
leaves every thing local, where as a Church 
of England Society, it readily determines 
it ought to be left; to the discretion, and 
in the hands, of the Parochial Clergy. But 
Iam putting an hypothetical case, for the 
sake of applying the golden rule already 
referred to. 1 am putting it fur the sake 
of saying to you, that even supposing there 
were nothing in the spirit of our Society 
to forbid it, Z with my views would not 
have done to you, what you with your's 
have done to me. I should have. said at 
once, * this attempt must be givenup. I 
will be no party in offending the profes- 
sional feelings, or violating what must be 
presumed to be the reflecting discretion of 
Mr. Phillipps or Mr, Babington. If there 
is any meaning in the parochial arrange- 
ment of our Church, this isa point at which 
we must stand, If any great advantage 
appears to be foregone in consequence, let 
us leave it to the high disposal of that 
Power, who can, by his own instruments, 
bring about his own will; and in whose 
Revealed Word it is plainly declared, He 
“is not the author of confusion, but of 
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peace*.” Let us not “ do evil, that good 
may come +.’ 

* Such, I can assure you, would be my 
feeling and conduct, if there were nothing 
in the character of the Society whose in- 
terests I espouse to forbid an interference 
of the nature of your's; and with such 
impressions you cannot wonder at the light 
in which I view your conduct, or the man- 
ner in which I think proper to take notice 
of it. The truth is, as I view it, there is 
no seeing the end of this system of inter- 
ference: there isno anticipating the lengths 
to which it may go, If t am to be exposed 
to your visitatorial power in this instance, 
and acquiesce in it: I cannot tell what 
may be the next object, to which your 
‘ paramount sense of obligation’ (as you 
perhaps wonld call it,) may expose me, 
There are, indeed, provisions in our Ca- 
nons which prevent your entering my pul- 
pit without restriction ; yet in many other 
ways besides this, you might interrupt 
what I look upon as my proper functions, 
if you have had no scruples in what you 
have lately done. Neither can I look for- 
ward but with unaffected feelings of dis- 
may to the general effect which this system, 
if extended, may produce on the Church 
of England at large. Amongst many dan- 
gers to which no one with their eyes open 
can deny that the Church is at present ex- 
posed, Iam sincere when I say, that I know 
of few more ominous than those arising out 
of this system, So it has been felt by 
others, so it has been described, Where 
circumstances have prevented any further 
notice, it has been felt. In my situation, 
there are considerations that prevail with 
me, not to confine my feelings to my own 
breast: and these are such, as I believe 
every Minister of the Church of England, 
heartily attached to its interests would, 
under the same circumstances, share with 
we.” Merewcther’s Letter, p.9. 

Mr. Phillipps labours much in his 
reply to this plain, and candid, 
and, as we think, churchman-like 
statement. He considers the strict 
notions of ecclesiastical discipline, 
implied in the preceding extract, 
to be wholly Mr. Merewether’s 
own: and asks, where is the 
precise and legal enactment which 
forbids his gomg out of his own 
bounds into the parish of another, 
for the furtherance of an object such 
as the Bible Society? Alas! the 





* 4 Cor. xiv, 33, t Rom, iii. 8. 
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time, when a Clergyman looks to find 
his restraint only in the letter of the 
law, not in the spirit of its provi- 
sions ! 

“ You commit, I apprehend, in your 
judgment of the case, two mistakes, You 
seem to argue, as though youn conceived 
parochial appointments to be designed to 
exclude all other operations, of a religious 
nature, within the parish, but those which 
emanate from the appointed minister.”’— 
Phillipp’s Reply, P. 10. 

And from whom, we would ask, 
can operations of a religious nature, 
emanate so properly? 


“ Whatever impression may now be en- 
tertained on the subject by some amongst 
us, it can scarcely be contended, that the 
original design of the parochial arrange- 
ments of our Church was thus exclusive, 
but rather, if the expression may be allow- 
ed, conservative,” (Ibid ) 
conservative, generally or particu- 
larly; if generally, then wherefore 
does Mr. Phillipps, as a member of 
the Church, attempt to introduce a 
notion, against which the appointed 
pastor is endeavouring to guard his 
flock? if only particularly, it is 
clear, from the case before us, to 
what narrow limits his power would 
gradually be reduced. 

Mr. Phillipps proceeds, however, 
to draw a distinction between the 
terms religious and ministerial, which 
he conceives to be of great weight in 
the argument. 

“ Every act, which is properly ministe- 
rial, is a religious act, and prescribed to us 
by law ; but there are a multitude of religi- 
ous acts, which are not so prescribed to us, 
and which, therefore, are not ministerial. 
They may all well comport with our cha- 
racter as Ministers, but they are not ex- 
clusively ministerial; and in the perform- 
ance of them we are left, as other men, 
to the exercise of our own discretion, It 
is in the exercise of this discretion, that 
we have engaged in the work of which you 
complain, but not as Ministers, ‘The work 
did not require any official qualification, 
a layman eing equally capable of per- 
forming it. It is this mistake, I conceive, 
which leads you to assign exclusively to 
the Clergyman every religious work, which 
might be prosecuted in his parish, so that 
nothing of that kind must be done, which 
does not originate with him, and obtain his 
fiat.” Ibid, 
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Now, allowing all this to be very 
just: allowing that a number of 
good and excellent laymen may ori- 
ginate and set on foot some truly 
excellent and religious measure, 
without the privity of their minister, 
a thing .very unlikely indeed to 
happen, for the Clergy of our 
Church, to their praise be it spo- 
ken, are never backward in any work 
of love; yet what has all this to do 
with the case under consideration ? 
We are not drawing the exact limits 
between lay freedom and clerical su- 
perintendence, though we confess 
for ourselves, that we see no harm in 
the laity looking up a little to their 
Clergy in most matters: but simply, 
whether one clergyman can be said 
to act kindly or ecclesiastically by 
another who goes into his parish 
and labours to induce his flock to 
support a measure condemned by 
their own minister? This is. the 
question ; and we think that there 
can be but little doubt how it shoald 
be answered. 

Our readers will recollect in the 
commencement of our remarks, an 
acknowledgment from Mr. Phil- 
lipps, that ‘‘ he did not expect to 
find numerous applicants for Bi- 
bles, though he knew that he should 
have some.” We are now to learn 
who these are. Mr. Merewether, 
as appears from his Letter, had 
made the following objection, among 
other grounds, to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 

“ Because as far as respects the imme- 
diate wants of my own parish, I already 
belong to a Society*, from which I 
am enabled to obtain Bibles and ‘Testa- 
ments for distribution to any extent; from 
whence [ believe it is well known in the 
parish that both I and my Curate have cir- 
culated Bibles and Testaments very exten- 
sively, either gratuitously, or at a very 
low price, far below those you have men- 
tioned ; and from whence I DECLARE 
MYSELF NOW READY To SUPPLY ANY 
NUMBER OF FAMILIES THROUGUOUT THE 
WHOLE PARISH THAT WILL PROVE TO 
ME, THEY ARE IN WANT OF THEM, AND 
GIVE ME REASOABLE GROUND FOR sUP- 





*“ The Society for Promoting Chris- 
uan Kuowledge.” 
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POSING THAT THEY WILL MAKE A PRO- 
PER USE OF THEM.” Merewether’s Let- 
ter, p. 4. 

Now all this we should have 
thought right and satisfactory : there 
is no charm m the Bible itself: its 
only charm is in the right use of its 
contents ; and to give a Bible where 
we have every reason to think that 
it could not be read through igno- 
rance, or would be thrown aside 
from indifference, or made probably 
a much worse use of, is really like 
** throwing pearls before swine.” 
But let us hear Mr. Phillipps ; 

“ Indeed so far do you carry this view, 
(of a Pastor's superiutending influence) 
that you even assign him the office of deter- 
mining (as far as his own influence can af- 
fect that point) by whom the word of God 
shall be perused, and by whom not, within 
his parish. For you limit the supply, 
which you propose to furnish, to those who 
* will prove to you that they are in want of 
them, and give you reasonable ground for 
supposing that they will make a proper 
use of them.’ This, however, is not the 
only evil involved in your propositien— 
whilst yon assign to the Parochial Minis- 
ter a power with which the Church has 
not invested him, you ascribe to him also 
the power of searching the hearts and con- 
sciences of men ; for how can he ascertain 
when men will make a proper use of the 
Bible, unless he can determine the state 
of every individual mind? I grieve to read 
such a sentiment from the pen of a Pro- 
testant Minister, of the reformed Church 
of England. It might have been higlily 
applauded three hundred years ago, but 
will not find many supporters in our coun- 
try in the nineteenth century, But I forbear 
to press this point.” Pdallipps’s Reply, 
p- Ll. 

Mr. Phillipps may indeed well 
forbear to press the point any far- 
ther; who would have supposed 
that Mr. Merewethier, instead of be- 
ing most actively employed as he 
is, aud as becomes a Protestant mi- 
nister, in the religious education of 
youth, and the providing for the 
poor of the parish, as they are fitted 
to use them, Bibles, Prayer-books, 
and Tracts, on every question of doc- 
trine and duty in their own mother 
tongue, was, any other on the con- 
trary, but a down-right Papist, who 
was for sealing up the Book of Life, 
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and stopping up every access to the 
fountain of divine knowledge: else, 
in what way this declamation of Mr. 
Phillipps, can apply to Mr. Mere- 
wether, we are at a loss to conceive : 
wherever a Bible is really wanted, 
Mr. Merewether express his readi- 
ness to give it; where he finds ig- 
norance, he would first instruct ; 
where hardened immorality, he 
would admonish and awaken ; where 
ability to read, and a desire, how- 
ever faint, to have the Book of Life, 
does Mr. Phillipps mean to iusinu- 
ate that Mr. Merewether would 
withhold the Scriptures? or does 
Mr. Phillips rea//y mean to contend 
for an indiscriminate distribution of 
them ? 

Mr. Phillipps concludes his Reply 
with subjoiuing six reasons for his 
support of the Bible Society: on 
these we shall simply remark—that 

In the first, he would seem to 
imply, that the object, which the 
Bible Society has only, in common 
with other religious Societies, is ex- 
clusively its own. 

In the second he argues incon- 
clusively and erroneously; incon- 
clusively in reasoning from the dis- 
tribution of the pure Word of God 
to the incorrect versions of that 
Word put forth by the Bible Society; 
and erroneously, because the distri- 
bution of the Word is.not “ the very 
means,” to the exclusion of others, 
‘* appointed by our Lord for the ma- 
nifestation of himself to the world, 
and the edification of his people in 
the knowledge of him.” “ Faith 
cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the Word of God; but how shall 
they hear without a@ preacher ?” 
“ Understandest thou what thou 
readest ?” ** How can I, except 
some man should guide me.” 

In the third, he repeats an asser- 
tion, which has been over and again 
disproved ; aud charges the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
with an inefliciency, which more 
abundant means, and the exclusive 
support of churchmen would, from 
the first, have prevented. 

In the fourth, he again challenges 
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for the Bible Society, a title, which 
is strictly applicable to other So- 
cieties)s There must ever be an 
infinite distance between the noblest 
effusions of human piety and learn- 
ing, and the Holy Scriptures of 
God: but surely a Society does not 
cease to be Protestant, because it 
enables its members to furnish them- 
selves at their own option with 
wholesome expositions of doctrine 
and practice, in addition to the pure 
and unadulterated Word of God: the 
rock of Protestantism is the free 
distribution of the Scriptures, pure, 
and in a ldnguage which the people 
understand. Any Member of the 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge may be furnished ez. 
clusively with Bibles ; or he may, at 
the same time, have Prayer Books, 
and other works of human compo- 
sition: but this is optional with the 
applicant. The Protestant character 
of the Society remains inviolate. 

In the fifth he argues as if the 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge distributed only the Ar- 
ticles and Liturgy of our Church ; 
else his argument comes to nothing. 
But if, as is the case, the Society 
distributes with these the Scrip- 
tures, then have the people ample 
power of bringing the Articles and 
Liturgy of the Church to the test of 
Scripture. 

In the last he eulogizes the Bible 
Society for its not involving in its 
principle, in its object, or proceed- 
ings, any distinclive peculiarity of 
any one denomination of Christians, 
but only what belongs to our com- 
mon Christianity. 

What that common point may 
be, on which, as on equal ground, 
persons of every denomination are 
to meet, we are at a loss to ima- 
gine; but when we know how 
many deductions must be made 
before this nethermost point be 
reached, we have little hesitation in 
saying, that what remains can have 
but little in common with the Reve- 
lation of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

We have now discharged a pain- 
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ful duty; for it is ever painful to 
have to express our disapprobation 
of the conduct of a clergyman of 
our Church. To her doctrines and 
discipline we are devoutly attached, 
and we dread every approach to 
pollute the one, or to weaken and 
break through the other, If there 
be one feature in our ecclesiastical 
discipline, more striking than 
another, it is that division and 
subdivision of spiritual labour, 
whereby each Minister has his al- 
lotted portion, and the whole vine- 
yard is thus duly tilled. A Dis- 
senter may object to this arrange- 
ment, and disregard it; but a Mi- 
nister of our Church is, on every 
account bound to respect it. No 
consideration can warrant bis in- 
terference in the allotted province 
of another, in any way which may 
tend to weaken his spiritual in- 
fluence among his flock. In the 
present instance, the interference of 
Mr. Phillipps was the more repre. 
hensible, from the circumstance, 
that the Bible Society has already 
been the bone of contention to 
many Parishes, between their Pas- 
tors, and themselves. Much di- 
vision of opinion has _ prevailed 
among men of equal wisdom and 
piety. In the parish of Whitwick, 
there was plainly no real want what- 
ever of Bibles; and the opinion of 
Mr. Merewether was known to be 
decidedly adverse to the Bible So- 
ciety; and yet so paramount to all 
these considerations in the opinion 
of Mr. Phillipps, was the commission 
entrusted to him by the Committee 
of the Loughborough Branch Bible 
Society, that he hesitated not a mo. 
ment to render an implicit obedience 
to their directions. ‘‘ Whether, asks 
Mr. Merewether, is of most weight, 
the direction of a self-appointed 
Committee of a self-appointed So- 
ciety, or the spirit and provisions of 
our Church?” or the preservation, 
we would add, in all its. integrity, 
agreeably to those provisions of the 
pastoral influence of an active and 
conscientious Clergyman, 
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A Country Parson's Third Offering 
to his Mother Church ; in Nine 
Pastoral Sermons. pp. 194. 12mo. 
4s. Rivingtons, 1823. 


THE subjects of these Sermons are 
highly important, as will be seen 
from the following summary of 
contents. 


I. David.—II. Man’s Unrighteousness 
and Righteousness.—III. Conviction of 
Sin not Holiness, but its Foundation.— 
IV. Faith to be preached, and Works too. 
—V. Free Grace, and Right to reward, 
both true.—VI. Peter.—VII, Prayer.— 
VII, New Birth, and New Life.—IX. 
Confirmation. 


These subjects are treated with 
much force and plainness, and often 
with ability; and throughout the 
volume an earnestness prevails 
which bears ample testimony to the 
zeal of its unknown author, There 
is however an occasional want of 
precision in the matter of the Ser- 
mons, and of polish and accuracy 
in the style which detracts much 
from their merits as compositions. 
We do not wish to be unnecessarily 
harsh, or over-fastidious in our cri- 
ticisms. We have no doubt that 
these Sermons were heard with great 
benefit by the congregation for 
whose use they were written and 
preached ; but there is a great dif- 
ference between preaching and pub- 
lishing, a difference which we could 
wish to instil into the ear of many 
a modern author, before he com- 
mits himself and his character to the 
press. Nescit vox missa reverti. 

‘The warmth of delivery will often 
enable the preacher to carry off de- 
fects that are instantly detected by 
the less impassioned reader. There 
is moreover a respect due to the 
public, of which an author should 
never lose sight. A very little care 
in the present instance would have 
freed these Sermons from the blots 
which now disfigure them, without 
any loss of that strength, and spirit, 
and warmth of feeling, which per- 
vade and auimate them. Besides, 
these Sermons are an offering by 


their author to his Mother Church ; 
and the Church of England, with all 
the partiality which, as a mother, 
she may be supposed to have for 
the offerings of her children, is most 
jealous of the slightest deviation 
from the decency of outward form, 
and will not readily dispense with 
this, even where more essentials are 
secured, 

We trust that what we have said 
will induce the author to bestow 
more care and study on his future 
labours. They will well deserve this, 
if they contain passages of equal 
merit with the following. 

The author is combating the 
practice of a certain class of Chris- 
tians, who are for ever dwelling on 
the corruption of our nature. 


“ To ‘all,’ and to all, without a differ- 
ence, and to all, at every season, and al- 
most (to) the shutting out of every other 
spiritual counsel, they press home the re- 
membrance of their hopeless corruption: 
I mean hopeless, inas far as never to be 
made head against. 

* But let us look narrowly into the 
question. Are there not some, are there 
not many, I would ask yourselves, with 
hearts now really WEANED from love of 
sin ; holding no willing fellowship with it, 
more or less? Meninwardly fearing God, 
and keeping his commandments? ‘ Righ- 
teous men,’ (I am using the Bible’s own 
words,) ‘ needing no repentanre ;’ that is, 
no entire change of spirit; which they 
would do, if they were still under domi- 
nion of sin? Men, who, in respect of 
spiritual advancement, therefore, and spi- 
ritual safety, as far surpass the ‘ maltitude 
that do evil,’ as light does darkness; nay, 
who are not less unlike their former selves, 
than a sonnd and healthy manhood is to a 
feeble and diseased childhood? Have not 
the Scriptures expressly said so? Let 
the argument stand or fall by that single 
question, 

“ But let us hear the voice of sound 
reason and experience too. We affirmed, 
that to deny this was to make the heart 
of the righteous sad, whom God would not 
have sad. And I put it to your own con- 
sciences, my Christian friends, if it be not 
80. 

“ [Tam myself verily persuaded, that 
there are some in every congregation, 
God make them more day by day, who 
have renounced the hidden things of dark- 
ness, and are ‘seeking first the kingdom of 
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God and his righteousness.’ What then, if 
their ministers, who have had the privilege 
of witnessing their advancement in things 
‘holy, and lovely, and of good report,’ 
who have not ceased exhorting them to 
flee from (the) wildfires of the world’s 
unholy practice, to the true beacon of 
Christ's perfect example ; thus ‘ building 
up,’ if God would permit, ‘a peculiar peo- 
ple, zealous of good works ;'—whiat if they 
should now turu round, and declare that, 
after all their watchfalness and prayer, all 
their warfare with the enemies of their 
salvation, ‘ the devil, the world, and the 
flesh,’ they had not only not done any 
thing worthy of heaven, which would be a 
most true confession, but had really done 
nothing at all towards subduing their cor- 
ruptions :—weuld it not be as a blight and 
a canker upon the improving spirit ? 

“ We have all of us seen the Sabbath- 
bréaker come to call that day ‘ a delight, 
honourable, holy unto the Lord :’ touched, 
as we believe, by ‘ the wisdom which i 
from above,’ vouchsafed through the mi- 
nistry of the word. From the tongue, 
whose utterance was of all unholiness and 
cursing, we have all heard, and rejoiced to 
hear, the voice of prayer and thanksgiving 
with them, that keep holiday.’ We have 
known the hidden things of deceitfulness 
and dishonesty renounced, for the open- 
ness of fair, and manly, and Christian 
doings. We have been witnesees of the 
first entrance into hearts, till then shut 
against them, of holy resolutions; of their 
growth there, and final mastery; and in 
others yet, from which they had been 
long estranged, of their renewal. Nor do 
I know, Ef am sure, for what other greater 
end Sabbaths have been kept holy by us, 
or the word of the Seriptures preached, or 
prayer and praise gone up on high to the 
throne of God, through Christ the Saviour’s 
mediation, 

“ But would we have Christian men 
boast of their holiness therefore ; or are 
such ready to boast themselves? No—let 
me venture to say, both for them and for 
us, very far otherwise. I am sure they 
whom I speak of would shrink from the 
very thought, And if there be any, who 
are not only true believers in heart, but 
sound men in head too, men thoroughly 
grounded in the Scriptures; they would 
answer to the double charge of sinfulness 
and presumptuous boasting, in such man- 
ner, that none could answer again. Tell 
them they are sinners; (remember I am 
speaking of real Christians;) from the 
bottom of their souls they know it. They 
have proofs of it stronger than any we can 
bring, who are their accusers. Such did 
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their mothers conceive them, they confess, 
And this their inheritance of evii, they 
confess still more sorrowfully, they have 
put out upon usury, and enlarged many- 
fold. And even now they unwillingly do, 
and even to the last moment of their 
dwelling in these earthly tabernacles, shal/ 
do much, which they ouglit uot to have 
done, and leave undone much which they 
onght to have done; so much as to con- 
strain them to forego all trust in their own 
deservings, as the key to their soul's deli- 
verance ; and to cling with humble thank- 
fulness to the mercies of the cross of 
Christ. Yet may it safely be their com- 
fort, on looking back at the ground they 
have passed, yea, and their joyful encou- 
ragement too, to see that towards the gates 
of the City or THE Great Kine, their 
footsteps have been drawing nearer and 
nearer. By many of the besctting sins of 
days gone by, they fal! no longer. And in 
many deeds of love, which then they were 
dead to, they nowdelight. Not as though 
they were perfect, or had already ‘ attain- 
ed unto the mark of their high calling in 
Christ ; not that such as this is their confi- 
dence. Aim at it as they will, it is far 
above them and beyond them, Still, 
therefore, they go on to work the works 
of him that sent them, whilst it is day. 
Still are occupied about their Father’s bu- 
siness, till Faith be swallowed up in sight. 
Still are * striving to enter in at the strait 
gate, lest haply, resting where they are, 
they never goin at all.” P. 5!. 


We add with pleasure another 


passage out of the Sermon on 
Prayer. s 


** Wesaid just now, and not untruly, 
we think, (‘ judge ye what we say,’) that 
Prayer is not a thing of times and seasons, 
but of every time and season; a thing, like 
the life’s blood within us, as quiet, as con- 
stant, yea, and as necessary, Yet ‘ times 
and seasons’ are set apart for it, And 
more than that, there is a place, called by 
a name, which noue other may take from 
it, or partake with it, Zhe House of 
Prayer.’ We are in it at this moment, 
Wherefore is this? Were our reasonings 
unsound, and does this disprove them ? 
Truly, no. Thoughtful Christians have 
always knelt down, at ‘ morning’ and 
‘ night,’ for example,—alone, and with 
their households. Thoughtful Christians 
have never failed to swell the voice of 
Sabbath prayers, with their fellows, in 
God’s temple. And, I am sure, it is a 
trial of faith to understand how any can 
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be spiritually safe, by whom such things 
are * left undone.’ 

“* The duty stands upon the very same 
ground, and is subject unto the very same 
reason, as every open, orderly act of reli- 
gion; and that is neither more nor less 
than this,—our own weakness and weart- 
ness in well doing. Were we all once 
firmly built up ‘ an holy temple unto the 
Lord,’ which we never shall be, nor can 
be :—neither to be shaken, nor to fall into 
decay, any more:—then churches might 
be suffered to fall into ruin, as far as our 
spiritual advancement was concerned :— 
the prtest’s lips to cease from ‘ keeping,’ 
or delivering ‘ knowledge :'—Sabbaths be 
especially ‘ Holy unto the Lord,’ no 
longer. And for this reason, because 
then every man’s home would bea church; 
every man a minister of holy things ; every 
day a Sabbath day. Bat, forasmuch as 
we are so far from being so built up, that 
we require to be ded and guided along the 
road to heaven ; helps and way marks be- 
come needful ; times and seasons, outward 
acts, and visible ordivances; and even 
with these, hardly are we restrained from 
leaving it. Be it then, that prayer ought 
never to be silent in Christian hearts; yet 
who does not feel that it surely would, 
unless it were fed, and kept alive, and mi- 
nistered unto, by something beyond its 
general obligation; even by the work of 
its own fixed hour and place ; just as it is 
certain to take a familiar instance, that, 
were the Sabbath once forgotten, and 
made ‘ common and unclean,’ God would 
soon be blotted out of mind, and souls 
cease to be saved. 

“ This for ourselves. But then there 
are our brethren too, to whom we owe,— 
it isadebt for which payment shall be 
strictly demanded,—the light of ‘ holy 
and religious living ;’ being all of us, each 
in his own order, ‘ lesser lights,’ under 
the great one of Jesus Christ himself, to 
bring them unto him: and woe be unto 
us, if we put our ‘ candle under a bushel,’ 
which is the sin of unprofitableness ; or 
worse still, lift iton high, as a wildfire to 
tempt upon rocks and quicksands ;—the 
still deeper and deadlier sin of misleading 
souls. 

“ Wherefore, let no man catch at what 
we have said about Prayer being a quict 
anward habit, as indulgent to a spirit of 
carelessness about the things of the spiri- 
tual world ;—remembering this, that even 
were it a matter of the utmost, fullest cer- 
tainty ;—even were it revealed onto him, 
in an express vision from the Lord, that he 
himself was too deeply rooted and ground- 
ed im goodness, ever to ‘ be removed ; 
even then he could not innocently forsake 
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the assembling together for worship, as 
the manner of some is; eventhen he could 
not bid the voice of prayer within his own 
household be still; for how then should 
the less perfect than himself ‘ see his good 
works, and glorifyGod? Much less can 
he do so, when not only they, but he too, 
have need of every possible spiritual re- 
freshment and renewal, 

“ Let us all therefore pray ‘ with the 
spirit, and with the understanding,’ both; 
yet, not like the hypocrites, ‘ to be seen of 
men.’ Not like the heathen, thinking to 
be heard for our much speaking. Not so. 
The humble, and the few words of the 
* pure in heart’ shall, as faith doth, ‘ re- 
move mountains ;’ whilst the many of vain 
glory, or superstition, shall prevail not a 
whit. Yea, seeing that we have an inter- 
cessor, who ‘ was, in all points, tempted, 
like as we are, yet without sin; let us 
come boldly unto the throne of grace ; that 
we may obtain mercy, and grace to help 
in the time of need,’ ‘ Let us ask, and it 
shall be given us; seek, and we shall find’ 
knock, and it shall be opened unto us; 
‘ for if we, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts to our children, how much more 
shall our Father, which is in Heaven, give 
good gifts unto them that ask him.’” 
P. 135, 
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Thirteen Sermons on the History of 
the Old Testament, preached in 
the Parish Church of Bainton, 
in the East-Riding of Yorkshire. 
By John Bell, D.D. Rector of 
that Parish. pp. 158. 4s Riving- 
ton. 1823. 


THE objectof Dr. (Jolin) Bellin these 
Sermons, is to select out of the His- 
tory of the Old Testament, from the 
period of the creation, to the death 
of Joshua, some of its most promi- 
nent features; to connect these to- 
gether, and draw from them such 
reflections, as might be applicable 
to the present state of the Church, 
and the peculiar wants of his hear- 
ers. The design is good; but we 
regret to add, that its execution is 
not so happy. ‘The style is singu- 
larly plain and unimpassioned, and 
rarely, if ever, rises with the sub- 
ject. The applications, however 
excellent in themselves, are too 
abrupt, and unexpected ; and there 
is ovcasionally a blunt familiarity 
of manner, which does more credit 
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to the honesty, than to the taste and 
judgment of the preacher. 

In a few instances he has been be- 
trayed into erroneous interpretations, 
Thus in page 140, he paraphrases 
the well known words of Joshua, 
“ Choose ye this day whom ye 
will serve ; whether the gods which 
your fathers served, who were on 
the other side of the flood,” &e. in 
this manner, “ You know what our 
ancestors got by practising idola- 
try; @ flood of water came upon 
them and destroyed them.” In 
page 66, he puts the words of the 
Evangelist, ‘* No man hath seen 
God at any time,” into the mouth 
of the Baptist, considering the three 
following verses to be but a con- 
tinuation of the witness of the Bap- 
tist given in the 15th. How Doctor 
Bell could have been led into the 
former error, we are at a loss to 
conceive ; Bishop Patrick, who ap- 
appears to be his favourite com- 
mentator, is wholly guiltless of it. 
For the latter somewhat more may 
be said; it is thus slightly noticed 
by Pole in his Synopsis. 

Sunt hee verba, vel. 1. Bap- 
tiste: vel potius. 2. Evangeliste ; 
ut patet 1. ex apta connexione 
cum v. 14, plenus gratia, &c, et ex 
plenitudine ejus, &c. et cum v, 17, 
et 18. 2. Ex ipsa sententid. Illi 
enim quos tum alloquebatur Bap- 
tista, Christi officium aut nihil aut 
perobscuré cognoverunt, et nec- 
dum de plenitudine illius accepe- 
rant, ut dici posset, nos omnes ac- 
cepimus, &c.” 

That we may not, however, by 
these remarks, leave too untavour- 
able an impression of these Sermons 
on our readers, we gladly subjoin 
these following just and forcible ap- 
plications :— 

“ Dreams were in that age, one of the 
methods which God used to convey his 
intentions respecting any future events to 
his chosen servants. Jacob himself had 
been informed in a dream of God's graci- 
ous designs towards him. It is no won- 
der, therefore, that the dreams of Joseph 
should have made so strong an impres- 
sion on his mind, Solomon, indeed, says 
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that, ‘ in the multitude of dreams and 
many words, there are also divers vani- 
ties*.’ It is probable that in his days, 
men exposed themselves to difficulties by 
relying upon the completion of their 
dreams, without any authority for it; and 
to ridicule, by publishing them to the 
world. His advice, therefore, is to ‘ fear 
God.’ Which advice is full as applicable 
to the men of this generation, as it was to 
those who lived in Solomon's days. When 
we are satisfied with endeavouring to 
better our condition in life by industry 
and frugality; at the same time fearing 
God and keeping his commandments; we 
may humbly hope for his blessing upon 
our endeavours. But when we give Way 
to idle fancies, which may with great pro- 
priety be termed waking dreams, and 
please ourselves with the good we should 
do, if we were rich, or noble, or learned, or 
powerful, we neglect the proper duties of 
our respective stations to follow shadows 
of our own creating: a conduct utterly un- 
worthy of a reasonable Being.” P. 24. 

** And yet, as all Scripture is given for 
our instruction, let us consider whether 
some useful hiuts for our conduct may not 
be drawn from Pharaoh’s dreams. The 
first thing we may learn from them is the 
folly of letting our wishes keep pace with 
the increase of our possessions: as sup- 
posing that ‘ to-morrow shall be as this 
day, and much more abundant t:’ for it is 
evident from the case before us, that such 
vain wishes will probably end in disap- 
pointment. But this is the least of the 
evil, We may not only have our hopes 
of abundance frustrated; but by rioting 
in it while we have it, we may be so re- 
duced at last as to want even the neces- 
saries of life. If the seven years of plenty 
had all been prodigally consumed, the 
Egyptians and the neighbouring nations 
must have been destroyed in less than as 
many days of famine. Industry will pro- 
cure wealth, but it must be preserved by 
economy and frugality. If the labourer 
will go upon the principle that, because 
he toils hard, he has a right to live as well 
as his means will enable him to do, and 
therefore spends his substance from year 
to year, he can have no prospect before 
him in old age but a work-house, a place 
which all, when years come upon them, 
seem to have a dread of entering. Let those 
then, who now enjoy health and strength, 
* go (as Solomon advises) to the ant: let 
them consider her ways and be wiset.’ As 





* Eccles, v. 7. 

t+ Isaiah lvi, 12. 

t Proverbs vi, 6. 
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She provideth her meat in the summer, and 
gathereth her food in the harvest for the 
ensuing winter; so let strong and healthy 
labourers work, not only for their present 
support, but to lay up something likewise 
for the winter of their days. ‘There is al- 
ways a Satisfaction in not being beholden 
to another for that, which Providence will 
enable a man, by industry and frugality, to 
provide for himself. Independence has 
not onlycomfort but dignity attached to 
it ; and dignity of the highest nature, be- 
cause it arises from self-exertion. Did I 
believe that the minds of tle poor are by 
nature as different from those of the rich 
as their employments are, I ceftainly 
should not address you in the manner that 
I have now been doing. But Lam so far 
from being of that opimion, that I have no 
doubt you all understand what is meant, 
not only by the comfort, but the dignity of 
independeuce. Cherish this idea, and you 
will find it productive of the best fruits, It 
will render you industrious, sober, chaste, 
and peaceable. The labourer who is idle, 
drunken, unchaste, quarrelsome, can never 
know the blessing of independence. His 
vices will keep him constantly dependant. 
Such a man’s life is little better than that of 
the beasts: what therefore can he expect, 
but like them to become subject to the 
wisdom and the power of his fellow-crea- 
tures?” P. 45, 

“ The histories of Joseph, of David, of 
Job, and many others, were undoubtedly 
given to mankind as encrouragements to 
perseverance in well doing, under the 
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heaviest of God's dispensations, The ways 
of religion, in all situations in life, will al- 
ways be found ways of comparative plea- 
santness ; because, they who practise them 
are never without hope of happiness, if not 
in this world, yet certainly in the next. 
There is, indeed, no reason why every one 
who is in affliction, whether from sick- 
ness, distressed circumstances, or whatever 
cause, should not hope, even here, to have 
it removed, provided they do every thing 
in their power towards it. For if they 
once fancy that they are unable to do any 
thing for themselves, and that therefore 
their fellow-creatures must do every thing 
for them, they can scarcely expect to fare 
better in this world than, it is te be feared, 
those will in the next, who expect God's 
grace to do every thing for them, and 
therefore, will not attempt to work out 
their own salvation, That the wicked have 
no cause for confidence in the day of pros- 
perity, the history of the world, from the 
fall of our first parents to the present time, 
abundantly proves. What the Psalmist* 
observed in his time, has been visible in all 
ages: “ I myself have seen the ungodly 
in great power, and flourishing like a green 
bay tree: | went by, and lo! he was gone ; 
I songht him, but his place could no where 
be found.” His advice, arising from this 
observation, we should all do well to fol- 
low. ‘ Keep innocency, and take heed to 
the thing tiat is right; for that shall bring 
a man peace at the last.” P. 57. 


* Psalm xxxvii. 36, 37, 38. 





MONTHLY 
Church- Building Society. 

We are happy in being able to add 
to the Report, which we gave in 
our last Number, of the proceed- 
ings of “ the Society for promoting 
the Enlargement and Building of 
Churches and Chapels, the follow- 
ing Third Report of his Majesty’s 
Commissioners appointed by virtue 
of an act of Parliament, intituled, 
*«* An act for building and promoting 
the building of additional Churches 
in populous Parishes.” 

His Majesty’s Commissioners, in their 
last Report, set forth, that ten new churches 
and chapels had been completed, at the 
several places therein mentioned, and that 
the same were capable of accommodating 
four thousand and eighty-one persons in 
pews, and nine thousand nine hundred and 
forty-nine poor persons in free seats; and 
that six of such churches and chapels had 


been consecrated, and that divine service 
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was performed therein ; that thirty churches 
and chapels were then building; that plans 
had been approved by his Majesty’s Com- 
missioners, for ten other churches and cha- 
pels; and that, as soon as tenders for the 
performance of the several works should be 
received, and selections made therefrom, 
and the usual contracts and bonds formed 
upon them, the construction of the buildings 
would begin. 

His Majesty’s Commissioners also set 
forth, in the said Report, that plans for 
twenty-three other churches and chapels 
had been laid before them, for their consi- 
deration ; and that, in addition to the num- 
ber of churches and chapels which they 
proposed to build, according to their pre- 
ceding Report, they deemed it expedient, 
owing to the very peculiar circumstances 
attending the places, to build churches or 
Chapels at 

Arrercuirre, in the county of York ; 

Bisnor W eanmouty, in the co. of Durham ; 

Greenwicn, in the county of Kent ; 

Hicueare, in the county of Midd/eser ; 

Sr. ANpRew, Holborn, in the city of Leox- 

don, and county of Middicsex ; 
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hoping that, by the strictest attention to 
economy, and by the measures which they 
had adopted for preventing any excess be- 
yond the estimates, in the erection of the 
churches and chapels which were then build- 
ing, they might be able to defray, out of the 


present Parliamentary grant, the expence of 


affurding church accommodation at those 
places where it was so much wanted. 

His Majesty’s Commissioners have, since 
the last Repoit, proceeded in the execution 
of the important duties confided to them, 
with as much dispatch as the circumstances 
of the several cases would permit; during 
which time, churches or chapels have been 
consecrated at the following places: 

In the parish of Sr. Martin, Birmingham ; 
—— ———— Warcor, Bath ; 
nen — CrrisTcxurci, in the coun- 
ty of Southampton ; 
—————— Srepney, in the county of 

Middlesex ; 

Borprstey, in the county 

Warwick ; 


—_—— 





—-———- — Barnstey, in the county of 


Yo k; 
———- ———— Hawarpen, in the county 
of Flint ; 
~St. Maky, Nottingham ; 
 —— Pontsea, in the county of 


-_—_—- 


Southampton ; 

in which divine service is performed. The 
churches or chapels already built, afford ac- 
commodation for seven thousand one hundred 
and sixteen persons in pews, aid for fourteen 
thousand three hundred and ninety-nine 
poor persons in free seats, by which it will 
appear, that the accommodation for the 
poor is full two-thirds of the entire number 
of sittings. 

His Majesty’s Commissioners beg leave 
further to report, that forty-four churches 
or chapels are building at the following 
places : 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNg, in 

Lancaster ; 

Arverctirre, in the co. of York ; 

ErpincTon, in the co. of Warwick ; 

Botton, in the co. of Lancaster ; 

Sr. Auoustine, in the city of Bristol ; 

Cuztsea, in the co. of Middlesex ; 

Cuortay, in the co. of Lancaster ; 

Pupsey, in the co. of York; 

Camserwait, in the co. of Surrey , 

Bexprr, in the co. of Derby ; 

Hacaney, in the co. of Middlesex ; 

Kipperminster, in the co, of Worcester ; 


the county of 


Nokwoop, 
IRIXTON, in the co. of Sur- 
KENNINGTON, rey ; 


Warterzo0o0-Roap, 

Recent-streer, St. George’s Hanover- 
square, in the co, of Middlesex ; 

Greenwicn, in the co. of Kent ; 

Leicester, in the co. of Leicester ; 

Typ: siey, in the co. of Lancuster ; 

QUARKRY-HILL, 

Woopuouse, 

MEApoW-LANE, 


York ; 


in the co, of 
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Hoonron, in the co. of Lancaster ; 
WY NDHAM-PLACE, 
LANGHAM-PLACE, 
STAFFORD-STREET, 
Camp-FIELD, ' in Manchester, co. of Lan- 
SALFORD, casler ; 

Nuneaton, in the co. of Warwick ; 
Surroikx-street, 2 St. Mary, 
Backs abe ee cv. of Surrey ; 
Sr. Luxe, in the co. of Middle sex ; 


St. Mary-le-bonne, in 
the co. of Middlesex ; 


Ne w ngton, 


STAND, in the co. Lancaster ; 
REGENT-squanE, 2 St. Pancras, co. of Mid- 
SoMERS-TOWN, dlesex ; 


Fyine-rvav, Preston, co. of Lancaster ; 

Srocxrort, in the co. of Lancaster ; 

Near rae lwrinmany, 0 Sheffield, co. of 

BROAD-LANE, t York ; 

Wisr Baomwicu, in the co. of Stafford ; 

WorxinGTon, in the co. of Cumberland ; 

orca Wakefield, co. of York. 

His Majesty's Commissioners beg leave 
further to report, that they have approved 
of plans for nine churches or chapels, to be 
built at 

Suretry, 2 

Wurspen, § 

Bisnor Wearmoutn, in the co.of Durham; 

Netuerron, Dudley, co. of Worcester ; 

Hanoine Heaton, 2? Dewsbury, co. ot 

Dewseury soeat York ; 

Pimcico, St. George's Hanover-sqaure, C0. 

of Middlesex ; 

Garesneap, in the co. of Durham ; 

Parks, Preston, co. of Lancaste rs 
aod that, in respect to the churches or 
chapels to be built at Shipley and Wilsden, 
Netherton, Dudley, Pimlico, and the Parks, 
at Preston; tenders have been obtained, and 
selections made therefrom, and the contracts 
and bonds are preparing ; that in respect to 
the churches or chapels at Bishop Wear- 
mouth, at Hanging Heaton, Dewsbury Moor, 
and at Gateshead, the architects are obtain- 
ing tenders jor the perfurmance of the works. 

His Majesty’s Commissioners further re- 
port, that they have received plans, which 
are under their consideration, for sixteen 
churches or chapels to be built at, 

Bermonpsey, in the co. of Surrey ; 

Bracksurn, in the co. of Lancaster ; 

Sr. Pair, Birmingham, co. of Warwick ; 

Sr. James, Clerkenwel/, co. of Middlesva ; 

Farnworth, p. of Dear, éo. of Lancaster ; 

Eants Heaton, p. of Dewsbury, co, of 

York; 

Epmonron, in the eo. of Middlesex ; 

Liverpvot, in the co. of Lancaster ; 

Sr. Mary-ve-sone, inthe co. of Middlesex ; 

Travis-strest, 2 Manchester, co. of Lan- 

Hume, t caster ; 

Oxpuam, in the co. of Lancaster ; 

Ports: a, in the co. of Southampton ; 

Hoxtoy, St. Leenard, Shoreditch, 

HIAGGERSTONE, j co. of Middlesea ; 

Suerriztp Moor, Sheffield, co. of York. 

That plans for the twelve churches or 
chapels proposed to be built, at 

Berunar Green, inthe co. of Middlesex ; 


Bradford, co. of York ; 
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Two at Bracksurn, in the co. of Lan- 

caster ; 

BirMinc HAM, in the co. of Warwick ; 

Sr. Luxe, Chelsea ; 

Sr. Grorcs, in the East ; 

Sr. Georce, Hanover-square ; fF . 

in th 

Sr. Anpasw, Holborn, S of Mid. 

Hieucats, vn Tie ; 

Sr. MarviIN-1N-THE-FIELDS, ‘aia 

Sr. Luxe, Old-street, 

KENSING ron, 
have not yet been received, 

In the last Report it was stated, that a 
second new chapel was to be built at Blacke 
burn, to accommodate two thousand per- 
sons; but owing to the number of townships 
within the parish of Blackburn, his Majesty's 
Commissioners have deemed it expedient 
that three chapels should be built instead, 
to accommodate one thousand persons each, 
which they expect will be erected for less 
than the large church would have cost. 

His Majesty’s Commissioners have further 
to state, that they are taking measures for 
the purpose of obtaining additional burial 
grounds, for the parishes of Birstall, in the 
county of York; Rochford, in the county of 
Essex; Grantham, in the county of Lin- 
coln; St. Mary, Shrewsbury; a site for a 
new chapel, with a burial ground for Whit- 
wick, in the county of Leicester; a site 
for a new chapel and a parsonage at Wed- 
more, county of Somerset. They propose to 
advance, by way of loan, to the town of 
Brighton, the sum of fifteen thousand pounds, 
for five years, without interest, to enable the 
inhabitants to erect a new church, the ex- 
pence of which will be borne by the parish ; 
they have also lent the sum of two thousand 
pounds, for four years, to the town of Wal- 
sall, without interest, to enable the inha- 
bitants to defray the expense of rebuilding 
and enlarging tie parish church, in which 
additional accommodation for about one 
thousand poor persons, in free seats, has 
been provided. 

His Majesty’s Commissioners have as- 
signed an ecclesiastical district to a chapel 
at Winlaton, in the parish of Ryton, and 
county of Durham; and applications have 
been made to them for dividing the parish of 
Walcot, in the city of Bath, into three sepa- 
rate and distinct parishes ; and the parish of 
St. John, Hackney, Middlesex, into three 
separate and distinct parishes ; which appli- 
cations his Majesty’s Commissioners have 
approved. 

The Exchequer Bills which have been 
issued to this day, amount to the sum of 
two hundred and fifty seven thousand four 
hundred and fifty pounds. 

It will be observed by this Report, that 
fifteen churches or chapels have been com- 
pleted ; that forty-four are in progress; that 
planus for uine churches or chapels have been 
approved, but the works have not been 
commenced ; that plans for sixteen churches 
or chapels are under consideration; and 
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that plans for twelve churches or chapels 
have not yet been obtained. 
C. Cantuar. 
Harrowsy. 
Bex ey. 
Srowe tt. 
CotcuEstTeEr. 
Jos. Hotpen Porr. 
GeorGe Owen CamarinGe. 
B. C. SrerpHenson. 
Josuvua Watson. 


—e 
The Church in Canada. 


Tue increased attention which has of late 
years been paid to the interests of religion, 
and the never-failing liberality of a British 
publie in contributing to the relief of their 
fellow-creatures, afford encouragement to 
the friends of Canada in recommending the 
state of the Church in that country to the 
consideration and the bounty of the pious 
and the charitable. The peculiar claims 
of the people of Canada, and the readiness 
of all classes in this country to pay atten- 
tion to the spiritual wants of their fellow- 
subjects in those distant provinces which has 
already been exhibited, are powerful mo- 
tives for again appealing to the generosity 
of the public. Their former bounty de- 
mands, and has received, grateful acknow- 
ledgment. 

To presume upon an unlimited continu- 
ance of this liberal feeling would not be 
right; but a confident expectation may 
without impropriety be entertained, that 
when the beneficial result of the contribu- 
tions already raised is made known, there 
will be a general disposition to further, by 
another effort, the good work which is so 
far advanced. 

The importance of religion and of public 
worship to every community, and the ne- 
cessity of building churches where the state 
of the population requires it, are topics upon 
which it is unnecessary to enlarge. But 
the difficulty of furnishing means for the 
building of churches in a newly-settled coun- 
try, 1s greater than can be generally con- 
ceived ; and although the exertions that have 
been made, and are now making in Canada, 
towards that object are worthy of the high- 
est commendation, much yet remains to be 
done. Forty years ago the greater part of 
the Canadas was an uninhabited wilderness; 
the settlers were labourers and poor far- 
mers, who were obliged to build houses for 
themselves, and barns for their stock and 
grain; roads were to be made, schools to 
be erected ; and all this to be accomplished 
with very litile assistance from any public 
fund: it cannot therefore be matter of sur- 
prise, that till lately few churches have been 
built, and that an appeal shvuld once more 
be made to the generous and christian feel- 
ings of the mother-country. Much has al- 
ready been effected through the munificence 
of Great Britain, and by the industry of the 
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inhabitants of the colony, but a wide field is 
still left open for further bounty and exer- 
tion. 

The peculiar and interesting situation of 
thousands of emigrants from the United 
Empire calls for the active benevolence, the 
sympathy, and assistance of their more for- 
tunate fellow-countrymen at home, Let it 
be remembered, that these people have left 
their native country, many dear relatives, 
their parish and their church ; that they are 
secluded in the wooded wilderness, with few 
of the necessaries, and fewer of the comforts 
of life; at a distance from a market, from a 
church, and from any minister. Their 
minds naturally dwell on all they bave left, 
on all they have lost; they desire a church 
and a pastor; they are anxious, but not 
able, without assistance, to procure these 
blessings. While these impressions are re- 
cent, they are earnest in their endeavours 
to obtain the benefit of these institutions for 
the care of their souls, and the instruction 
of their families ; and every pious christian 
would wish to encourage and keep alive 
these sentiments. To assist the Canadian 
emigrants in these important objects, will 
be a good and laudable work; and will, 
eventually, prove a lasting benefit to the 
country they have left, and to themselves. 

fhe fund in aid of building Churches in 
Canada, which was raised in this country in 
the years 1816 and 1817, amounted to a 
little more than 2,000/. and this sum was 
increased to 2,400l. by the additions of in- 
terest, and a few subscriptions received 
since that time. And yet, small as this 
sum appears, it has effectually contributed 
towards the erection of no less than twenty- 
four Churches; this assistance from the 
mother-country having induced the inhabi- 
tants to exert themselves, and to perform 
to the extent of their limited means their 
part of the meritorious work. But more 
Churches are required to supply the wants 
of a large and increasing population, in 
many places, where the inhabitants have 
not now an opportunity of attending public 
worship, and are incapable, without mate- 
rial assistance, of supplying this lamentable 
deficiency ; and until a Church is built, 
they cannot expect the privilege of having 
a settled minister. 

Independently of these general considera- 
tions applicable to the Canadian popula- 
tion, the condition of the Molawk Indians, 
and their Church in the Bay of Quinte, in 
Upper Canada, calls for spiritual attention 
and aid. They are a part of the Six 
Nations who were converted to Christianity 
in the beginning of the last century, and 
who attached themselves to the interests of 
Great Britain during the revolutionary war 
in America; at the conclusion of which, 
they quitted their own country on the Mo- 
hawk River, in the state of New York, and 
received from the British Government a fine 
tract of land lying on both sides of the 
Grand River in Upper Canada, and a tract 
in the Bay of Quinté. The Mohawks in the 
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Bay amount to about 250 souls, and the In- 
dians on the Grand River to 2000. To the 
latter settlement a Missionary has lately been 
sent by the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts; and these In- 
dians have resolved to appropriate to the 
repair of their Church the interest of money 
now due to them for the price of lands 
which they have sold. But the Mohawk 
Church in the Bay of Quinté is in a dilapi- 
dated state ; and the Judians in that part of 
the country are quite destitute of means for 
repairing it. It is very desirable that they 
should obtain some assistance for that pur- 
pose ; and they are worthy of such bounty ; 
for they are regular in their attendance on 
public worship on the Lord’s Day, when 
Divine Service is always performed under 
the guidance of the Catechist, John Hill, a 
Mohawk of exemplary character, appointed 
by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. They are also occasionally visited 
by the Rectors of Kingston and Belleville, 
by whom the Holy Sacraments are ad- 
ministered *. 

The situation of our fellow countrymen, 
and of the Indians in Canada, is therefore 
highly worthy of attention ; and the interests 
of religion have probably no where in the 
world stronger claims on the justice and 
christian benevolence of this country. These 
considerations, and the important effects 
already produced by the former contri- 
butions for building Churches in Canada, to- 
wards promoting true and sound religion, 
and enabling the people to worship God, 
in his house of prayer, cannot® but recom- 
mend the present appeal to the approbation 
and support of all classes of pious persons. 

It may be hoped that the former con- 
tributors will be disposed to add to theit 
original good works, and that others, seeing 
the good that has been effected, and what 
remains to be done, will follow their laud, 
able example. Their benefactions cannot 
fail to become the source of many pleasing 
reflections ; and they will find their reward 
not only in blessings conferred on their 
fellow Christians and countrymen, but in 
the approbation and favour of the Author 
and Finisher of every good and perfect 
work, 

The Hon. and Rev. Dr. Stewart, Visit- 
ing Missionary in the Diocese of Quebec, 
who is at present in this country, will attend 
to the proper djstribution of the money sub- 
scribed; and the smallest donations will be 
gratefully accepted. 

Subscriptions will be received by Messrs. 
Marsu, Srracry, and Co. No. 6, Berners- 
Street ; Messrs. Daummonp, and Co. No. 49, 
Charing Cross ; Messrs. Hoars, and Co. No, 
37, Fleet-Street ; Messrs. Hanxry, and Co, 





* It was proposed to apply to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Paris to defray the expense of the repair of 
the Mohawk Church: but on inquiry it ap- 
pears, that it is contrary to their custom to 
grant donations for the rrvarr of Churches. 
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No, 7. Fenchurch Street; Messrs. Sigrs, 
Swaritu, and Co. No. 5. Mansion House 
Street; Messrs, Rivincrox, No. 62, Saint 
Paal’s Church-yard, and No. 3, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall; and Messrs. Harcaarp, 
No. 187, Picadilly, London. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Archbishop of Canterbury .... 101. Os. Od. 
Bishop of London ........- 1 0 90 
Lord Bexley 2. e+e. eeee+- 10 fy 
Miss Vansittart 5 0 
Joshua Watson, Esq. 0 





LAW REPORT. 


CASE. 

In the month of September, 1821, 
the Arcdeacon of —— visited the 
Church of , which is within his 
jurisdiction, with a view to examine 
its condition, and to give orders for 
repairing such parts of the fabric 
as he should find amiss; the Church- 
wardens were not cited to attend 
him, nor were they present at the 
time mentioned, 


It was reported, by the person shewing 
the Church, that jackdaws, and other 
birds, built their nests in that part of the 
tower where the beils are bung, and that 
a quantity of sticks and dirt are thus annu- 
ally brought in among the frames, 

The Archdeacon observed, that the 
pavement of the aisles was uneven, and 
that two very small casements, inconve- 
niently placed in the windows of the 
Charch, were insufficient for the complete 
circulation of air through the interior ; 
that the pews and seats were evidently 
injured from a want of such ventilation, as 
well as from a quantity of earth that had 
never been removed from the exterior of 
the wails, ov that bad been suffered to 
accumulate to a great height around them. 

Tiat the chosen sentences which had 
been printed on the walls, according to 
the directions of the 8¢d Can. were nearly 
effaced, from the moisture occasionally 
condensed thereon. 

That the Clergyman’s reading desk and 
pulpit bad been so injudiciously placed, 
that the poorer inhabitants of the parish, 
to whom a distant part ef the Church is 
allotted, cannot be benefited by any part 
of the service; whereas, by the removal of 
the desk and pulpit, all such causes of 
complaint might be easily obviated, 

Not doubting that his orders and 
recommendations for all necessary 
improvements would have been com- 
plied with in this case, as they have 
been cheerfully acquiesced in, in 
every other part of his jurisdiction, 
the Archdeacon left the following, 
among other written directions, with 
the Clergyman, who delivered them 
to the Churchwardens, 


Ist. That jackdaws and other birds be 
excluded from the tower, 


3d. That two new casements be put into 
the windows, on each side of the Charch, 

4th That the chosen sentences on the 
wails be repainted. 

7th. That the earth and rubbish accu- 
mulated round the walls of the Charch 
be removed, or a trench dug to the depth 
of the floor within, to carry off the water 
from the foundations. 

He further recommended that proper 
measures be resorted to for removing the 
desk aud pulpit from their present situa- 
tion, to a more convenient part of thie 
Church, which was pointed out to him by 
the Clergyman, and to which no objec- 
tion would be made by the persons who 
held pews there, 

At his annual visitation, on the 
24th of May, the Churchwardens 
of put a paper into his hands, 
in the way of a presentment, and of 
which the following is a copy. 


~ Ata vestry held in the Church 
of the said parish, immedi- 
ately after divine service, on 
Sunday the 12th day of May, 
1822, in pursuance of notice, 
to take into consideration the 
directions and recommenda- 
tions of the Archdeacon, of the 
date of the 19th Sept. last. 
1st. That jackdaws be excluded from 
the tower, 

A, That jackdaws do not thither re- 
sort. 

2d, The state of the roof in the north 
aisle, 

A. The same has been repaired. 

3d. Two new casements to be put into 
the windows, on each side of the Church. 

A. The casements now in the windows 
have been placed higher up; but no in- 
convenience has been experienced by the 
inbabitants for want of more air, in con- 
sequence of the present windows being 
too small. 

ith. That the sentences, &c. be re- 
paired, 

A. The inhabitants, in this time of pa- 
rochial distress, cannot afford to repair 
these sentences at the present moment, 
therefore they must either remain as they 


— to wit, 
Parish of 
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are for the present, or be entirely oblite- 
rated, 

5th, The removal of the pulpit aud 
reAding-desk. 

A. The removai recommended would 
be attended with great inconvenience in 
many respects, and with more expence 
than the inhabitants can now afford; but, 
in order to obviate the greatest objection 
to their present position, viz. the difficulty 
which the poorer classes, from their situ- 
ation in the Church, have in hearing the 
prayers and lessons read, it is proposed 
to provide forms, to be placed in the mid- 
die aisle, for their accommodation; and 
that endeavours be made to change the 
position of the reading-desk. 

6th. The repairs of the pavement in the 
aisles, 

A. This las been perfected, at a great 
expence, 

,7th. The removal of the rubbish out- 
side the Church. 

A, This will be duly attended to. 

Resolved, ‘That the Churchwardens be 
directed to report the above answers to 
the Archdeacen, at his next visitation, 

Signed , CURATE, 
Chairman. 


The Archdeacon, during the 
whole of his parochial visitation, 
has been particularly anxious to 
avoid putting parishes to unneces- 
sary expence, and in the first in- 
stance would be sorry to enforce, 
by authority, that which he could 
accomplish by other means, but he 
begs to have your opinion on the 
following questions. 


Cannot the Archdeacon enforce his or- 
der on the Churchwardens for putting a 
trellis, or lattice work, against the win- 
dows of the tower, to exclude birds? 
And can he compel the Churchwardens to 
put “casements into such windows of the 
Church as have not heretofore been fur- 
nished therewith, for the purpose of ad- 
mitting air? And cannot he, under the 
82d canon, oblige them to have the chosen 
sentences repaired ? 

A. Lam of opinion that all these mat- 


ters come directly under the scope of 


the Archdeacon’s authority, and that he 
may compel the Churchwardeus to enforce 
his orders for such purpose. 

2d. Can he oblige the Churchwardens 
to remove any fresh accumulations of rub- 
bish outside tlie walls, or to sink a trench 
in such earth, as for time immemorial has 
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lain agaiust them, although such object 
cannot be attained without disturbing the 
bones of persons who have heretofore been 
buried close to the Church?—N.B. In all 
orders already given te effect it, the Arch- 
deacon has desired that no recent graves 
should he disturbed, 

A. To this question T also answer af- 
firmatively; but i must add, that the di- 
rections given ought cautiously to avoid 
giving offence to the just feelings of the 
parishioners; the bones disturbed should 
carefully be re-interred in consecrated 
ground, 

3d. Is not a power vested in the Ordi- 
nary, by the 82d and 83d canon, of remov- 
ing the reading-desk and pulpit to a new 
and more convenient position, if by so do- 
ing he does not invade any private rights ; 
and cannot such power be exercised at the 
discretion of the Ordinary, without any 
application from the Minister and Church- 
wardens, or principal inhabitants of the 
parish? 

A. The canon refers the placiug of the 
pulpit to the discretion of the Ordinary if 
any question arise ; such authority, there- 
fore, is not universally or positively given 
by the canon; but I am of opinion, that 
such direction given by the Archdeacon, 
on good and sufficient grounds, and with 
due regard to the convenience of the pa- 
rishioners, and their competency to pay 
the expence, would be considered as a 
just exercise of his authority, and as such 
supported by any court. 

4th, and lastly. If any or al! of these 
orders can be enforced, be pleased to 
state the best way of proceeding, and in 
so doing to say whether the Churchwar- 
dens should be cited to appear in the Arch- 
deacon’s own court, or in that of the 
Bishop’s?—N.B. It is to be observed that 
there is no precedent for the citation of a 
Churchwarden for such contempt in the 
Archdeacon’s court at ~—. 

A, The proper mode of proceeding will 
be by articles against the Churchwardens, 
for disobedience of the orders given to 
them, The process may be taken out of 
the Archdeacen’s court, or by letters of re- 
quest ont of the Bishop's; but I do not 
think that the suit would, in any other 
mode, be originally commenced in the 
Bishop’s court. I presume that there is 
nothing particular in the constitution of 
this archdeaconry, and that in common 
cases the appeal lies to the Bishop's court. 

STEPHEN LusnINGTON, 

Doctor’s Commons, 

July 15, 1822. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Bridges, C. B.A. to the vicarage of Old 
Newton, Suffolk ; patroness, Mrs. ANNA 
Maria Tortesse, of [pswich. 

Chambers, W. B.D. Fellow of Magdalen 
college, Oxford, to the vicarage of Ash- 
bury, Berks, on the nomination of Tuk 
PRESIDENT AND FeLLOWs oF THAT So- 
ciety; patron, Tne Rev. Dre. San- 
DIFORD, rector of Ashbury. 

Copland, R. Minister at Enzie Chapel, 
to the church and parish of Durris, in 
the presbytery of Aberdeen, and county 
of Kincardine. 

Croker, J. of Croom Glebe, Limerick, to 
the United Viearages of Clonnelly Clo- 
arca, i that diocese. 

Curtois, G. H. M.A. to the rectory of 
South Wilmingham, Lincolnshire ; pa- 
tron, J. H. Heneage, Ese. 

Earle, J. Master of the Academy of Drif- 
Jield, to the living of Watton, near 
Driffield. 

Elinsley, P. M.A. of Christ church, Ox- 
Jord, to be Principal of St. Alban hall. 

Greaves, G. of Corpus Christi college, 
Cambridye, to be chaplain to the Bri- 
tish Factory at Archangel. 

Hogg, M. to the rectory of West Winch, 
Norfolk ; patron, Tug Kina. 

Howard, Hon. and Rev. H. E J. to the 
rectory of Slingsby, Yorkshire ; patron, 
His Fatuer, THe Ear or CARLISLE, 

Jones, J. E. M.A. of St. Edmund hall, 
Oxford, curate of St. Nicholas, and lec- 
turer of St. John’s Gloucester, to be 
domestic chaplain to the Rrigut Hon. 
Baroness Dowacer LavinaTon. 

Jones, 'T. L.A. of Wadham college, Ox- 
Jord, to be master of Crypt Grammar 
School, Gloucester; patrons, ‘Tne 
Mayor anp ALDERMEN. ; 

Marston, J. to the vicarage of Stokesey, 
Salop. 

Mason, —, curate of Beeford, to the 
vicarage of Skipsea, near Bedford. 

Pratt, J. BD. of St. Edmund hall, Ov- 
ford, and minister of Wheeler chapel, 
to the vicarage of St. Stephen, Cole- 
man-street, London; patrons, Tur 
PARISHIONERS. 

Pyke, G. to the vicarage of Wickham- 
brook, Suffolk ; patron, Tue Kine. 
Richardson, J. M.A. one of the vicars of 

York cathedra/, to the vicarage of 
Crambe, with the chapelry of Hutton 
Ambo annexed ; patron, Tue Arcnuet- 

suop or York. 

Robinson, T. M.A. Fellow of Queen’s 
college, Oxford, to the vicarage of Mil- 
Jord, with Hordle, in the county of 
Hants; patrons, Tuk Provost anno 
FEreLlows or 1aT Society. 

Sheepshanks, J. to the endowed chapel 
ot Torquay. 

Smith, T. R. to the vicarage of Startforth 
Yorkshire. 


Thomas, R. under-master of the Free 


Grammar School, Lincoln, to the living 

of Hemswell. 

Williams, J. M.A. to the living of Rhya- 
der, Radnorshire. 

Wood, W. to the living of Llanvihangel 
Heligon, Radnorshire. 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
September 2. 

Mr. W. J. Meech, was admitted Fellow 

of New College, Founder’s kin. 
ORDINATIONS. 
4 August 17. 

By the Lorp Bisuor or Briston, in the 
Cathedral Church of Bristol. 
Deracons.—W.Wood, S.C.L. Magdalen 

Hall; and E, L. Stuart, B.A. Exeter 

colleye, Oxford ; J. Badcock, S.C.L. St. 

Peter’s college; W. Hide, B.A. Em- 

manuel college; and T. Taylor, B.A. 

Catherine hall, Cambridge. 

Prirests.—A. A. Daubeny, B.A. Brase- 
nose college, Oxford ; T. Ainger, B.A. 
St. John’s college, Cambridge ; G. Crook- 
shank, &.A. Trinity college, Dublin; J. 
D. Wiutle, B.A. St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge; and Z. J. Edwards, B.A. Wad- 
ham college, Oxford. 

August 24. 

By the Rieut Rev. tHe Lorp Bisnop 
or Exeter, in the Cathedral Church of 
Exeter. 

Deacons.—T. W. Barlow, B.A. Wad- 
ham college, Oxford. J. Hamilton. J. 
Chichester, B.A.; M. Mundy, M.A. 
Exeter college; J. Michell, B.A. Mag- 
dalen hall; J. Radford, B.A. St. Alban 
hall; W. Johnson, B.A. Ail Souls’ college ; 
and R. C. Phelips, 8.4. Trinity college, 
Oxford. 

Priests.—J. Arthur, B.A. W. Cow- 
lard. T. B. Murray, B.A. Pembroke col- 
leye; and C. Melhuish, B.A. St. John’s 
college, Cambridge ; A. H. R. Baillie, B.A. 
Lincoln college; W. V. Hennah, B.A. 
Exeter college; J. Law, B.A. and J. 
Pyke, B.A. Exeter college, Oxford ; H.T. 
Tucker, B.A. St. John’s college ; and J. 
Wrey, St. Peter’s college, Cambridge ; 
and J. White, B.A Queen's colleye, Ox- 
ford. 

September 14. 

In Gloucesler Cathedral, by tHe Hon. 
an» Rieut Rey. tae Lorp Bisnor or 
Tuat Diocese. 

Deacons.—The Hon. L. Noel, M.A. 
Trinity college, Cambridge ; E. Ll. Ben- 
nett, B.A. Merton college, Oxford ; J. H. 
Sadler, B.A. Jesus college, Cambridge ; J. 
evans, B.A Jesus college, Oxford; G. 
Cornwall, Queen’s college, Cambridge ; J. 
A. Park, B.A. Balliol college; and J. 
Grassett, B.A. University college, Ox- 


ford ; and W. Gane, S.C.L. Trinity hail, 


Cambridge. 
Prizsts.—C. S. Woodd, Queen’s col- 
ledge, Cambridge ; 8S. W. Barnet, B.A. 
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Trinity college, Dublin; C. R. Ward, 

B.A. Magdalen hall, and A, Foster, B.A. 

Exeter college, Oxford; and W. T. 

Blackburne, Christ college, Cambridge, 
September 21. 

By the Lorp Bisnor or Lancoxn, at 

Buckdews. 

Deacons.—W. J. Butler, B.A. Saint 
John’s college; and J. 8. Scholtield, B.A. 
Trinity college, Cambridge ; P. W. Wors- 
ley, B.A. St. Alban hall, Oxford; C. 
Thorold, B.A. Emanuet college; E. 
Ric hardson, B.A Catherine hall ; and G. 
P.Blundell, ‘t. John’s college, Cambridge ; 
and R. Collins, B.A. Trinity coll. Dublin. 

From the Brsuor or Lonpon. 

W. S. Beevor, B.A. Jesus college, Cam- 
bridge. 

From the Bisnor or Sarispury. 

Prirsts.—J. Hind, M.A. SidneySusserx 
college; and B. Peile, B.A. Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge; H.Trimmer, B.A. Exeter 
college ; P. Knapp, B.A. Merton college ; 
W. K. Hett, B.A. Lincoln college ; andH. 
Beaver, B.A. Queen’s college, Oxford ; R. 
Leicester, B.A. Clare hall; W. Godfry, 
Queen’s college ; and T. W. Brown, Saint 
John’s college, Cambridge ; C. Gape, B.A. 
St. Peter’s college ; and J. R. Roper, B.A. 
Corpus Christi college, Cambridge ; W. 
Batchelor, St. Alban hall, Oxford; H. 
Farish, B.A. Queen’s college, Cambridge ; 
H. G. Dyke, B.A. St. Alban hall ; and J. 
Yolland, B.A. Worcester college, Oxford. 
From the AncusisHoPr OF CANTERBURY. 

M. Oxender, B.A. Exeter college, Oxon. 

From the Bisnor or Caicuester. 

G. M. Molyneux, M.A. Trinity col- 
leye; and §. Prosser, B.A. St. John’s 
college, Oxford. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
BERKSHIRE. 
Married.—At Btnfield, the rev. E. 
Burroughes, jun. to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Lieut.-General Sir Francis 
Wilder. 
BRISTOL. 

Died.—The rev. R. Porter, Master of 

the College Grammar School, 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married—The rev. C. Day, to Eliza. 
beth, third dangbter of the late Stephen 
Langston, Esq. of Little Horwood Rec- 
tory, Bucks. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 

Married.—The rev. W. Hicks, B.A. of 
Chesterton, to Charlotte, second daugh- 
ter of Mr. Ald. Willimott, of Cambridge 

Died.—The rev. R. C. Rushworth, 
Fellow of St. John’s college. 

CHESHIRE. 

Married. — The rev. T. Clarke, of 
Weaverham, to Sarah, eldest daughter of 
the late R. Legh, Esq. of Shaw Hill, and 
of Aldington. 

CORNWALL. 

Married.—The rev. J. Creyke, Ply- 
mouth, to Sarah, eldest daughter of the 
Jate Colonel Hotham, of York. 
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DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. E. Brice, M.A. 
Chaplain to his Majesty’s ship Windsor 
Castle, and son of the rev. G. T. Brice, 
M A.Rector of Canford, Dorset, to Mary, 
second daughter of the rev. W. George, 
M.A. Vicar of North Petherton. 

At Chilthorne, the rev. E. Whiteley, of 
Little Bredy, Dorsetshire, to Miss E. 
Bowden, of Chilthorne. 


Died —The rev. Mr. Anstis, at Brid- 


port. 


At Blandford, the rev. T. Topping, 
Vicar of Iwerne. 
ESSEX. 

Married.—At Great Parndon, the rev. 
H. Fendall, Vicar of Nazing, to Anne 
Catherine, second daughter of the rev. J. 
Johnson, Rector of Great Parndon. 

At St. Nicholas church, Harwich, the 
rev. W. Chambers, B.D. Fellow of Mag- 
dalen college, Oxford, to Jane, third 
daughter of the late rev. Dr. Fell, Ree- 
tor of Brereton, Chester. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.—At Dowdeswell, the rey. C. 
Covey, M.A. of St. John's college, Cam- 
bridge, to Mary Rogers, eldest daughter 
of the rev. C. Coxwell, of Cheltenham. 

Dicd.—In his 80th year, the rev. R. 
Raikes, canon of St. David’s, and pre- 
bendary of Hereford, and perpetual 
curate of Maisemore, near Gloucester. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. W. Drake Sealv, 
of Southampton, to Mary Hamilton, se- 
cond daughter of T. C. Trotman, Esq. of 
York-place, Clifton. 

Died.—At Ashe, near Overton, the rev 
G. Lefroy, rector of Ashe. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Digd.—T he rev. J. Chartres, vicar of 
Godmanchester. 

LANCASHIRE. | 

Married.—At Manchester, the rev. G. 
Rogers, of Upminster, to Sarah, second 
daughter of Mr. Barge, of Broughton, 
near Manchester. 

Died.—At Preston, the rev. J. Harris- 
son, curate of Grimsargh. 

At Fairfield, near Manchester, theRight 
rey. T. Moore, the oldest Bishop in the 
Moravian See. 

In the 32nd year of his age, the rev. R. 
Peel, son of T. Peel, Esq, of Manchester, 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Died.—At Kegworth, aged 86 years, 
the rev. J. Jones, B.A. many years per- 
petual curate of that place. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.—At St. Peter’s Eastgate, the 
rev. G. Moore, M.A. minister of that pa- 
rish, and rector of Ommby, to Mary, 
arene daughter of the late J. Fardell, 


a —At Scampton, aged 64, the rev. 
C. Illingworth, D.D. archdeacon of Stow, 
rector of Scampton andEpworth,andvicar 
of Stainton, all in the county of Lincoln. 
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MIDDLESEX. 

Marricd.—The rev. J. Butt, of Upper 
Seymour Street, to Mary, daughter of 
the rev. J. Eddy, M.A, 

Died.—At Chandos-street, Cavendish- 
square, the rev. George Stone, in the 
25th year of his age; son of George Gra- 
ham Stone, Esq. of Jamaica. 

NORTHAMPTON SHIRE, 

Married.—At Northampton, the rev, 
W. Butlin, M.A. of Blisworth, to Caro- 
line, eldest daughter of T. Butcher, Esq. 

At Peterborough, the rev. G, Bateman, 
of Easton, near Stamford, to Miss Alice 
Richmond, of the former p!ace. 

The rev. J. Brooks, of West Haddon, 
to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. J. 
Heygate, of the same place. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Died,—At Gedling, near Nottingham, 
the rev. Wm. Smelt, AJ.A. rector of that 
living. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.—At Christ Church, the rev. 
R. Waldy, M.A. to Isabella, youngest 
daughter of the rev. W. Greenwood, B.A. 

The rev.W. Macbean, of Christ Church, 
to Frances, eldest daughter of the late 
John Bell, Esq. of Thirsk House, York- 
shire. 

Died.—Aged 74, the rev. Thomas Win- 
stanley, D.D. Principal of St. Alban’s 
hall, Landian Professor of Arabic, Cam- 
den’s Professor of Ancient History, and 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s. Dr. Winstan- 
ley was first of Brasenose college, after- 
wards chosen Fellow of Hertford, and 
in 1797 was appointed Principal of St. 
Alban’s hall. He took his degree of 
M.A, in June, 1774, and B.D. and D.D. 
in December, 1798. The Principal was 
a most distinguished scholar, and grell 
versed in many of the modern languages. 
In 1780 he published, at the Clarendon 
Press an edition of the Poetic of Aristo- 
tle, with a Latin version, various read- 
ings, an index and notes, which was a 
lecture book in the University, until the 
reading of the classics, accompanied 
with a Latin translation, was disconti- 
nued, 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Died —Of apoplexy, xt St. Martin’s, 
the rev. J. W. Bourke, M.A, vicar of 
that parish, and of Oswestry. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The rev. T. Hine, of Ilminster, to Miss 
Hendebourck, of Taunton. 

Died.—At Melis, of which parish he 
was many years rector, and vicar of Doults 
ing, in the 88th year of his age, the rev. 
John Bishop, D.D. formerly Fellow of 
Magdalen college, Oxford. 
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At Thick Thorn, near Ibminister, the 

rev. T. Thomas. 
SUSSEX, 

Married.—By the rev. J. Delafield, the 
rev. C, B. Otley, of Wadham college, Ox- 
ford, rector of Torrington, to Maria, 
youngest daughter of the late J. Dela- 
tield, Esq. 

Died.—At Briyhton, after a short ill- 
ness, in his 75th year, the rev. T. W. 
Western, of Rivinghall-place, Essex, 

After a shurt i}lness, in the 37th year 
of bis age, at Eastbourne, near Midhurst, 
the rev. S. Arnold, 4/.4. perpetual eu- 
rate of that parish, rector of Linch, in the 
same county, and late Fellow of St. John’s 
college, Oxford. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married.—At Sutton Coldfield, the rev. 
Wn. R. Bedford, rector of that place, to 
Grace Campbell, youngest daughter of 
the late Charles Sharp, Esq. of Hoddam 
custle, Dumfrieshire. 

At Birmingham, the rey. C. G. Okeo- 
ver, of Okeover, Staffordshire, to Mary 
Anne, eldest daughter of Lieut. Gen. Sir 
G. Anson, &.C.B. 

Died.—At Aston, aged 80, the rev. B. 
Spencer, D.C.L 52 years vicar of that 
place ; also rector of Hatton. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Died.—Aged 38, the rev. KE. Ellis, M.A. 
vicar of Chippenham, and under-master 
of Westminster School. 

In the College Green, Worcester, the 
rev. Henry Anthony Pye, B.A. Demy of 
Magdalen college, on the Warwickshire 
foundation. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Died—At Worcester, in his 2ith year, 
the rev. H. A. Pye, jun. M.A. of Magda- 
len college, Oxford. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Died.—The rev, J. Caley, of Low hall, 
Brompton, in the 83rd year of his age. 
He was rector and vicar of Terrington, 
near Castle Howard, which living he held 
nearly 60 years. 

At Gilling, near Richmond, the rey. M. 
Atkinson, M.A. one of his Majesty’s Jus- 
tices of the Peace for the North Riding 
of that county, and vicar of Whation- 
cum-Aslocton, Nottinghamshire. 

The rev. F. Fenley, aged 65, of Flam- 
borough. 

At Beverley, uged 
Ferriman, 

NOVA SCOTTA. 

Married.—At Halifax, the rev. J. 
Burnyeate, formerly curate of St. Nicho- 
las, Warwick, to Miss Dixon niece to 
the Hon. S. W.G. Archibald, of Hali- 
Sax. 


71, the rev. G. 
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DIVINITY. 
A Charge delivered on Wednesday, June 
18, 1823, to the Clergy of the Episcopal 


Communion of Ross and Argyle ; by the 
Right Rev. D. Low, LL.D. their Bishop, 
8vo. Is. 
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A Sermon preached before the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, on Commencement, 
Sunday, June 29, 1825, By the Rev. W. 
L. Fancourt, D.D. 8vo, 1s. éd. 

A Sermon preached inAll- Saints Church, 
Northampton, July 24, 1823 ; at the Visi- 
tation of the Right Rev. Herbert, Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough. By the Hon. 
and Rev, R. Carleton, M.A. Rector of 
Boughton, in Northamptonshire. Swo. 
is. 6d. 


A Sermon preached in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Saviour’s, at the Visitation 
of the Hon, and Ven. Archdeacon de Grey, 
on Thursday, September 11, 1823. By A, 
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H. Kenney, D.D, Rector of St. Olave, 
Southwark. 8vo, Qs. 

A Sermon delivered in the Parish Church 
of Halifax, August 31, 1823, on occasion 
of the Collections made in compliance 
with his Majesty’s Letter respecting the 
Incorporated National Society. By J.C. 
Fravks, A.M, Chaplain of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Hulsean Lecturer in that 
University. 8vo. Is. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church 
of Stokesley, August 5, 18¥3, at the Visi- 
tation of the Ven, and Rev. F, Wrangham, 
M.A. F.R.S. Archdeacon of Clevelaud. 
By the Rev. L. V. Vernon, M.A. Rector 
of Stokesley. 8vo. 1s, Gd. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Dr. Meyrick’s Work on Ancient 
Armour, with 70 coloured and 10 outlined 
Plates, in Three Volumes, Imperial Quarto, 
will be ready in October, 

A Manual of Pharmacy, by W. T. 
Brande, Esq. in Octavo, 
Extracts from various Greek Authors, 


wita English Notes, and Lexicon, for the 
use of the Junior Greek Class in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. In One Volume 
Octavo. 

A Monitor to Families; or Discourses 
on some of the Duties and Scenes of 
Domestic Life, by the Rev. H, Belfrage. 


_ ___ 





POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Tue law relating to the celebration 


of Marriage, has of late so much 
occupied the public attention, and 
the subject is so full both of gene- 
ral importance, and of peculiar in- 
terest to our clerical readers, that 
we believe our delaying to notice 
the recent Marriage Act at an earlier 
period will be readily excused, if we 
have thereby euabled ourselves to 
give a fuller, and more satisfactory 
account of its provisions. There 
can be scarcely any difference of 
opinion as to what should be the 
objects of the legislature in framing 
a statute on this subject; it is ob- 
vious that the vast importance of 
the contract, both to the individuals 
contracting, to their issue, and to so. 
ciety, demands that in the formation 
of it, it should be notorious and 
certain; that parties should not be 
able to proceed to it fraudulently, 
or prematurely, and that when once 
formed, it should be, except in a 
very few cases, and under great dif- 
ficulties, indissoluble. But while all 
parties are thus agreed in the gene- 

ral objects of a Marriage Act, it is 


natural that there should be a great 
variety of opinions as to the methods 
by which they are to be obtained ; 
men would almost necessarily differ 
as to details of inferior importance, 
touching the notoriety and ¢ertainty 
in ghe mode of contracting ; but the 

t dispute, that which ‘swallow ed 
ti all others, both in interest and 
importance, will obviously be, as to 
the extent, to which it may be wise 
to go, in order to prevent fraudulent 
or premature marriages; whether, 
in short, in order to secure that 
third object, it be wise to sacrifice 
the fourth, namely, the indissolu- 
bility of marriages. 

By the law of this country, a 
marriage actually contracted and 
celebrated between two sufiicient 
persons, was absolutely indissoluble 
by any court of judicature ; nothing 
ex post facto could break the vin- 
culum matrimoniit once actually 
formed; in certain cases the Courts 
were authorized to declare, that no 
marriage had ever existed, that the 
parties never had been man and 
wife; but in no case were they able 
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to say, that those who had legally 
been man and wife up to a given 
time, should, from that time cease 
to be so. The 26th Geo. IL. ch. 33. 
was, as it is well known, drawn by 
a very great lawyer, and though it 
undoubtedly made a great practical 
alteration in the law, it did not, as 
is commonly supposed, violate any 
principle of the law. It did not 
extend the powers of the Courts to 
any new cases of divorce ; it merely 
imposed a new condition upon the 
sufficiency of the contracting par- 
ties, aud it authorized and required 
not merely the Courts of Eccle- 
siastical, but of every jurisdiction, 
to say whenever the case occurred, 
that if this condition were not ful- 
filled, then the parties had not been 
sufficient, and no marriage had ever 
existed, any more than if one of the 
parties had been an ideot, within 
the degrees of consanguinity, to the 
other, or labouring under any other 
incapability. But though the princi- 
ples of the law were thus preserved, 
undoubtedly a great practical change 
was made; the infancy of man for 
this purpose was prolonged from 
fourteen, and that of woman from 
twelve to twenty-one ; its inability 
also was rendered more compleat ; 
from a contract only voidable, ghe 
marriage under twenty-one became 
a contract absolutely null and void: 
in the cases specified by the statute. 
Of this change in itself, however, no 
one had a right to complain; but 
in making it, the Legislature was 
bound to be very clear, full, and 
specific, so that no one intending 
to comply with the law, should find 
the law a trap, and be subjected to 
consequences, which, however jus- 
tified by general utility, were almost 
always a griveous and heavy penalty 
on the individual. In this we think 
Lord Hardwicke failed, and per- 
haps he failed, owing to his great 
legal knowledge ; points might seem 
obvious and indisputable to him, 
which to persons of ordinary minds, 
or unprofessional habits were full of 
doubt, or received an interpretation 
contrary to the true legal one. The 
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well-known case of Horner v. Hor- 
ner, is a strong illustration of this ; 
there a young lady, illegitimate, for 
whom property was bequeathed by 
a gentleman recognising her in his 
will, as his daughter, in trust, till 
she should marry with the consent 
of her natural mother; whose edu- 
cation was entrusted specifically to 
that mother, who was, in short di- 
rected in every possible way to 
regard that mother, as her adviser 
and protector, contracted a mar- 
riage when a minor, by licence, with 
the consent of that mother, styled in 
the licence her mother and guar- 
dian. It is clear that in this case 
the statute was endeavoured to be 
complied with in the most regular 
manner; yet here, after a cohabita- 
tion of some years, the marriage, at 
the prayer of the husband, a party 
to the contract, was declared null 
and void, because illegitimate chil- 
dren, by law, have no parents, and 
of course can have no testamentary 
guardians, and therefore in this case 
there had been no proper consent 
given to the marriage. We do not 
arraign the soundness of this deci- 
sion; but we say that to the indi- 
vidual it was full of hardship, and 
that a little more fulness in the 
statute would have prevented that 
hardship. On a subject like the 
present, we think too that it should 
be remembered by the Legislature, 
that they are men, and that in the 
avoidance of marriage, men and 
women never part on equal terms ; 
she, who by the sentence of a court 
is declared to have cohabited with 
a man not her husband, and whose 
children are pronounced spurious, 
returns to society with a taint upon 
her name, and never can assume 
that relative equality with her sex, 
which the partial laws of society 
scruple not to concede to her part- 
ner. It is not irrelevant to say thus 
much on this poiut by way of ge- 
neral observation, both because the 
principle of Lord Hardwicke’s act 
is not by the present act entirely 
given up, and because we shall by- 
and-bye, have a few observations to 
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make upou the sufficiency of the 
wording in the clause, in which it 
is adhered to; but our time and 
limits forbid us from entering mi- 
nutely into the question involved in 
it; and we propose, without further 
preface, going through the clauses 
of the Bill before us, giving what 
we conceive to be the effect of its 
provisions, stating the doubts which 
suggest themselves to our minds, 
with such solutions as seem to us 
the most probable. In so doing, 
we shall, for the most part follow the 
order observed in the Act, adhering 
however to, and endeavouring to 
mark out some general divisions ; 
we shall speak with respect, but 
freedom ; bearing in mind, what the 
framers of the act were bound to 
bear in mind, that this statute, of 
all others, ought to be intelligible 
to the common sense of every per- 
son in the kingdom. 

The ist section repeals whatever 
remained in force of Lord Hard- 
wicke’s act, and all the prospective 
parts of the Marriage Bill, intro- 
duced by Dr. Phillimore into the 
House of Commons in 1822. 

The 2nd section declares the 
mode in which the Banns of Matri- 
mony shall be published ; ~it adheres 
to the mode laid down -in the Ist 
section of Lord Hardwicke’s, as 
to the number, the form, and the 
time; it adheres also to the same 
section, in providing for the double 
publication, where the parties reside 
in different parishes, aud in com- 
pelling the celebration of the mar. 
riage in the church, or one of the 
churches in which the banns were 
published. But in one important 
respect it differs from the section 
alluded to—the place in which banns 
may be published. By the former 
act, it will be remembered that 
banns were to be published in pa- 
rish churches, or in public chapels, 
“‘ wherein banns of matrimony had 
been usually published ;” it will be 
remembered also that some years 
after, it was decided. by the Court 
of King’s Bench, that a marriage 
solemnized in a public chapel, duly 
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consecrated, but erected since the 
passing of the act, and in which 
** banns had not then been usually 
published,” was invalid; and it will 
be remembered also that in conse- 
quence of this decision, an act was 
passed legalizing marriages, solem- 
nized in churches or chapels erected 
since the passing of the Marriage 
Act; but not containing any pros- 
pective provisions for future cha- 
pels. To obviate all difficulties on 
this head, for the future it is now 
provided, that banns shall be pub- 
lished “* in the Parish Church, or 
in some Public Chapel, in which 
Chapel Banns of Matrimony may 
now, or may hereafter be lawfully 
published.” The mode in which 
future Chapels are to be qualified 
for the legal publication of bauns is 
provided in the three following sec- 
tions, but it may be as well to post- 
pone the consideration of them, till 
we have gone through all the ge. 
neral provisions relative to marriage 
by banns; which will of course 
equally apply to such chapels as 
may hereafter be qualified. We 
observed that the present sectien 
preserves the same time for pub- 
lications of banns, as Lord Hard- 
wicke’s act had prescribed, ‘ im- 
med@ftely after the second lesson ; 
we are disposed to think that it might 
have been as well to revert to the 
time fixed by the old Rubric, imme- 
diately after the Nicene Creed. We 
agree with Dr. Burn, that the pub- 
lication, as now directed, “ makes a 
manifest break and interruption in 
the service; but after the Nicene 
Creed, there is a natural pause in 
the service, the previous parts being 
then completed. There is a beau- 
tiful connection between the hearing 
of the Gospel by the people, and 
their immediately breaking out into 
the Jubilate, or the Nunc Dimittis, 
which is not only spoiled by the 
introduction of the banns, but in 
some cases, even a ludicrous feeling 
excited, where either a wandering 
imagination, or an unhappy mode 
of reading connects, not the lesson, 
but the banns, with the expression 
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of thanks which follow. The pub- 
lication might have been according 
to the old Rubrick in the morning, 
and immediately before the sermon 
in the afiernoon, as we imagine that 
wherever there is no Morning Ser- 
vice, there will invariably be a ser- 
mon in the afternoon. 

Passing by, therefore, the 3d, 4th 
and 5th sections for the present, we 
come to the 6th, which is highly 
useful and new, as a legislative 
measure, though we believe its pro- 
visions had been already adopted in 
practice in many of the parishes of 
the metropolis. This enacts that a 
Register Book of Banns, marked 
and ruled as the Register Book of 
Marriages, is to '}¢ provided in every 
Church and Chapel, that the banns 
are to be published from this book, 
and not from loose papers, and that 
after publication they shall be signed 
by the officiating Minister or some 
one under his direction. Whoever 


has at all attended to the cases 
under the late Marriage Act, in 
which the nullity has arisen from 
some defect in the publication of 


the banns, will be aware of the im- 
portance of this section. By sign. 
ing, ‘* after publication,” it is lett a 
little in doubt, whether it is intended 
that the minister should sign@after 
each publication, or only after the 
last, in other sections the act speaks 
of “ first publication,” and ‘‘com- 
pleat publication ;” it should seem, 
therefore, that in strictness every 
calling is in itselfa publication, and 
that signature should therefore be 
made after each. And this con- 
struction is rendered the more ne- 
cessary by considering that the same 
minister may not officiate on the 
three successive Sundays, and there- 
fore cannot authenticate all the pub- 
lications. We think also that there 
should be a separate signature after 
each “ pair of banns;” and we hope 
that for the facilitating the proof in 
disputed cases, Ministers will sign 
themselves, and not by deputy. 
The trouble will be very slight, and 
the advantage may be very great. 
The 7th section provides for the 
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delivery of a notice in writing to the 
Minister, seven days at least before 
the Ist publication, containing the 
true names of the parties, their dwel- 
ling-houses, and the time during 
which they have resided in them, 
This section is the same with the 2ad 
of Lord Hardwicke’s Act, excepting 
that it requires the notice to be dated 
on the day of delivery. The cases, 
therefore, which have decided the 
absolute necessity of the banns con- 
taining the true Christian and sur- 
names, will still be decisive as to 
this section. It is, moreover, so 
important, that clergymen should 
have this notice, that we hope a 
general rule will be adopted in 
practice, and the delivery of it never 
dispensed with, but under very 
pressing circumstances, y 

The 8th section is a re-enactment 
of the 3d of Lord Hardwicke’s, and 
virtually abolishes the 62d canon, 
which torbade the marriage of minors 
even by banns, without the consent 
of their parents or governors sig- 
nified to the Minister. The law 
now is more liberal; it gives parents 
the three-fold opportunity of ex- 
pressing their disseut at the three- 
fold publication of the bauns; if 
any dissent is expressed, that pub- 
lication reckons for nothing, and is 
absolutely void ; it also gives them 
the opportunity of dissentiag, and 
expressing such dissent to the Mi- 
nister at any other time previous to 
the celebration; but unless they 
avail themselves of some one of 
these opportunities, the Minister 
acting in ignorance, is equitably 
exonerated from all punishment for 
his conduct in celebrating the mar- 
riage. 

The 9th is a new and highly 
proper enactment, that unless the 
marriage takes place within three 
months, after the third publication, 
the Minister shall not proceed to 
solemnize it, without a regular re- 
publication of them, The want of 
some provision of this nature opened 
a door to great fraud; we regret 
that there is a deficiency in the 
wording of this section, which may 
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hereafter lead to a very serious 
question of construction as to the 
validity of marriages, and other 
points, in cases where the clause 
has not been attended to, In the 
clause itself, no penalty is specified 
for disobedience, and looking to the 
clause alone, we should have said 
that all parties disobeying, as well 
the Minister as the man and woman 
would be liable to be indicted for a 
misdemeanor, but that the marriage 
would be good. Looking however 
to the 2ist and 22d sections, we 
find that a solemnization of mar- 
riage, without due publication of 
banns, subjects the knowing and 
wilful solemnizer to the guilt of 
felony, and the punishment of trans- 
portation for fourteen years, and 
that even the acquiescing in a mar- 
riage, without due publication, &c. 
makes the marriage null and void 
to all intents and purposes what- 
soever. Now it seems to us a very 
questionable point, whether or no 
the 9th seetion destroys entirely the 
effect of publication of banns at 
the end of three months, and there- 
fore whether a marriage had, after 
the three months, without a new 
publication, would, or would not be 
within all the penalties and disa- 
bilities of the 21st and 22d settions. 

We have now gone through so 
much of the act as relates exclu- 
sively to marriage by banns, and we 
will proceed to state the substance 
of the 3rd, 4th, and 5th, and some 
other sections, which introduce 
some new regulations as to the 
places in which marriages may, un- 
der certain circumstances, be cele- 
brated, and we will then consider 
what regards licences, and other 
general provisions of the Statute. 
The three sections, first named a- 
bove, apply to public chapels in a 
parish having a chapelry annexed, 
and to chapels in extra parochial 
places ; proprietary chapels, there- 
fore, as they are called, are not 
within the provisions. With regard 
to those, however, tou which they 
apply, itis provided that the Bishop 
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(with the consent of the Patron and 
the Incumbent in the former of the 
two cases) may by writing under 
his hand and seal, authorize_ the 
publication of banns, and solem- 
nization of marriages in such cha- 
pels for persons resident therein, 
the consent and authority to be re- 
gistered in the registry of the dio- 
cese. By the words of this section 
the chapels so authorised are not 
put upon an entire level with parisl 
churches ; and it may still be ques- 
tionable, whether a marriage would 
be legal in one of them, where only 
one of the parties was resident in 
the chapelry, or extra parochial 
place; and it would certainly be 
safer, in such a case, to marry in 
the parish Church of the parish, 
within which one of the parties was 
resident, than in the authorized 
Chapelry. In all such chapels, con- 
spicuous notice is to be placed up 
of the authority granted in these 
words, ‘“‘ Banns may be published, 
and marriages solemnized in this 
Chapel.” And all provisions res- 
pecting marriage registers will ex- 
tend to these chapels as if they 
were parish churches, and the cha. 
pel wardens, or analogous officers, 
are to do therein with respect to 
such provisions what the church- 
wardens are bound to do in any 
parish church. 

The 12th section provides for the 
case of parishes and extra-parochial 
places without church or chapel, 
or in which divine service is not 
usually performed every Sunday ; 
these, for the purposes of the Act, 
are to be deemed parts of any ad- 
joining parish or chapelry; and the 
Minister publishing banns for resi- 
dents in such parishes, or extra- 
parochial places, shall certify the 
publication in the same manner, as 
if they had been resident in the pa- 
rish in which the banns were pub- 
lished. This is a re-enactment of 
part of the 1st section of Lord Hard- 
wicke’s act, and might have been 
more clearly expressed. It applies, 
we imagine, to cases where one of 
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the parties being a resident in an 
extra-parochial place, or parish 
without a church makes use of the 
adjoining church or chapel, and the 
other party resides elsewhere. 

The 13th section is partly retros- 
pective, and partly prospective. It 
specifies in what place for the fu- 
ture banns shall be published whea 
the church or chapel is taken down 
or under repair, and on that account 
cannot be used for divine service. 
In this case the Bishop of the dio- 
cese may license any place within 
the parish or chapelry for that pur- 
pose during the interval, or they 
may be published in any adjoining 
church, or chapel, the latter we 
presume in default of the former ; 
and where the Bishop shall have 
licensed no place for the publica- 
tion of banns, the marriage may be 
in the adjoining church or chapel. 
The retrospective part of the section 
legalizes marriages, which under 
these circumstances have been cele- 
brated out of the church or chapel, 
and indemnifies the ministers who 
have celebrated them, 

We now come to the division of 
the Statute which regards marriages 
by licence ; the first section on this 
subject is the 10/h, which is nearly 
a re-enactment of the 4th of Lord 
Hardwicke’s act, but it makes this 
material alteration, that instead of 
4 weeks, 15 days residence imme- 
diately before the granting of the 
licence by one of the parties iu a 
parish or chapelry will entitle them 
to a licence to marry in the church 
or chapelthereof. But by the 11th 
section the granting of any licence 
may be restrained by the entry of a 
caveat, which must be signed by 
him who enters it, and must contain 
his place of residence, and ground 
of objection. Upon this we ask 
chow is the person anticipating the 
grant of a licence, and desiring to 
enter a caveat, to shape his pro- 
ceedings? We are not aware, and 
therefore we may presume that a 
large number of the community are 
also ignorant of the form in which 
the Bishop authorizes the Surrogate, 
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and within what limits he exercises 
his powers; if indeed each surro. 
gate has a separate province within 
the diocese, and there be but one 
otlicer to whom application can be 
successfully made for a licence, then 
it would be obvious that the caveat 
must be entered with him; but if a 
licence granted by apy surrogate 
within the diocese, operates equally 
over the whole, which from the form 
of it we presume it would, the clause 
imposes on the objecting party the 
severe and unnecessary burthen of 
delivering his caveat to every surro- 
gate in the diocese. The caveat, 
when received, is to be transmitted 
to the judge, from whose office the 
licence is to issue; he is to examine 
into the matter, and until he certi- 
fies to the register that he has so 
done, and is satisfied that the ob- 
jection is either untrue or invalid, 
the caveat is a bar to the grant of 
the licence. The act does not spe- 
cify how this examination is to be 
conducted ; it will of course ordi- 
narily fall to the lot of the Chancel- 
lors of dioceses to institute them, 
and they will probably know how 
to proceed; but it would have been 
more satisfactory to the public, if 
that mode had been clearly marked 
out, as it is possible that some difhi- 
cult and important points may be 
involved in the discussion. 

We pass on to the 14th section, 
one of the most important of the 
whole statute, which describes the 
oath to be taken before the surro- 
gate by the party applying for the 
licence. The party must swear to 
his belief that there is no impedi- 
ment of kindred or alliance, or of 
any other lawful cause (words suf- 
ficiently vague and general,) nor 
any suit commenced in any ecclesi- 
astical court to bar or hinder the 
proceeding of the said matrimony 
according to the tenor of the h- 
cence, (we do not readily conceive 
the nature of 9 suit for the preven- 
tion of a marriage) ; he must swear 
also that one of the parties has re- 
sided the 15 days next preceding 
the grant of the licence, (not as we 
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believe, is often imagined, next pre- 
ceding the day of marriage) within 
the parish or chapelry in which the 
marriage is solemnized. Lastly, 
supposing either of the parties to 
be under 21, and not a widow or 
widower, it must be sworn that the 
proper consent to the marriage has 
been obtained. What is the proper 
consent the 16th section specifies, 
but the clause we are now consi- 
dering provides, that if there be no 
person in existence with authority 
to grant the consent, then upon 
oath made to that effect, the licence 
may be granted without consent. 
This provision will extend to the 
case of all minors, left orphans and 
without testamentary guardians, in 
favour of whom the Court of Chan- 
cery has not actually exercised its 
authority of appointing guardians, 

The 15th section abolishes the 
bond given by the party applying 
for the licence; and the 16th ran- 
ges in the following order the per- 
sons who are qualified to give con- 
sent. ist, the father; 2nd, the 
guardian or guardians lawfully ap- 
pointed, or one of them, (so that 
one guardian has it in his power to 
authorize the marriage of his ward 
against the will of two or more, his 
colleagues.) 3rd, the mother, if un- 
married ; 4th, the guardian or guar- 
dians, or one of them, appointed by 
the Court of Chancery, Coupling 
this section with the proviso in the 
14th, it seems clear that such a case 
as that of Horner v. Horner, cannot 
well occur again, if the party be 
aware of the law, and make the ne- 
cessary oath, 

The 17th section is a material im- 
provement on the 12th of Lord 
Hardwicke’s act. By that act, sup- 
posing the father of the minor was 
non compos mentis, no marriage by 
licence could take place during the 
minority, because no valid consent 
could be given; this case is now 
provided for, and in this as well as 
where the guardian or guardians, 
mother or mothers, or any of them, 
shall be non compos mentis, beyond 
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seas, or unreasonably or from un- 
due motives withhold consent, ap- 
plication may be made to the Great 
Seal, Master of the Rolls, or Vice 
Chancellor, by petition, which is 
to be heard in a summary way, and 
if, on examination, the marriage 
proposed shall seem a proper one, 
it may be judicially declared to be 
such ; and this declaration will be 
equal to consent. Some provision 
of this kind was undoubtedly pro- 
per, and we are not aware of any 
objection to that which is here en- 
acted; it is an improvement too 
upon the similar provision in Lord 
Hardwicke’s act, to throw open the 
Roll’s Court, and the Vice-Chan- 
cery to these petitions. 

The 18th section requires from 
every surrogate, before he grants 
licences, an oath of office, and a 
security by bond in the penalty of 
£100 tor the due execution of his 
office to be given to the Bishop ; the 
oath which by Lord Hardwicke’s 
act, was to be taken before the 
judge who granted the authority, 
may, by this section, be also taken 
before a commissioner appointed by 
the judge. We see no benefit in 
this alteration. 

The 19th is a correspondent en- 
actment in respect of licences with 
the 9th in respect of banns; their 
validity expires at the end of three 
months from the grant, and no mar- 
riage can then be solemnized with- 
out a new licence. This is open to 
the same remarks as to the validity 
of a marriage solemnized in contro. 
vention of this section, as we made 
in commenting on the 9th; we in- 
cline to think the marriage would 
be void, but that is far too serious 
a conclusion to be left to inference, 

The 20th saves the Archbishop’s 
right to grant special licences, 

We now come to the penal clauses 
of the act; they are the 21st, 22d, 
23d, 24th, 25th, and 29th sections, 
The first of these regards the per. 
sons who shall solemnwe marriage ; 
these may be persons in holy or- 
ders,- persons neither being, nor 
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pretending to be, and persons not 
being, but pretending to be. As to 
the two first, it is enacted, that if 
any person shall solemnize matri- 
mony, (not specifying according to 
any particular rites, but leaving it 
quite open) Ist, in any other place 
than a church, or public chapel, 
wherein banns may be lawfully pub- 
lished; or 2d, at any other time 
than between 8 and 12 in the fore- 
noon, except by special licence ; or 
3d, without due publication of banns 
unless by licence; he shall be deem- 
ed guilty of felony, and punished 
by 14 years transportation. A 
similar punishment is provided for 
the last class, who, falsely pretend- 
ing to be in holy orders, shall so- 
lemnize marriage according to the 
rites of the Church of England. In 
both cases the prosecution must be 
commenced within three years from 
the committing of the offence. We 
think that it might have been better 
to have used less general words in 
the first part of the section, words 
which would not have included per- 
sons neither being, nor pretending 
to be in holy orders, who shail so- 
lemnize a marriage according to the 
private notions of the parties at 
another time, in another place, or 
without the previous formalities of 
this act. Such a marriage would 
be clearly void and nugatory, and 
the parties agreeing to it would be 
properly punished by that conse- 
quence; the act itself might be a 
very indecent one, and then ought 
te subject the doer of it to some 
proportionate punishment, less how- 
ever than the pains of felony. But 
our main objection to it is, that the 
words are sufficiently wide to include 
Roman Catholic or any other mar- 
riages (except those of Jews and 
Quakers,) solemnized after a lawful 
marriage, or previous to one, ac- 
cording to the requisites of the act, 
in order to satisfy the religious scra- 
ples of the parties. Such marria- 
ges, we imagine, it was never in- 
tended to render penal. 

The section just commented on 
des¢ribed the penaliies incurred by 
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him who solemnizes the marriage 
in defiance of the provisions of the 
statute; the two next specify the 
consequences to the parties them- 
selves, differing according to cir- 
cuuistances, in some cases amounting 
toa nullification of the marriage, 
in others only to pecuniary forfei- 
tures. By the 22d, all marriages 
knowingly and wilfully celebrated 
elsewhere than in a church or cha- 
pel, wherein banus may be lawfully 
published, (unless by speciallicence) 
or without due publication of baans 
or licence, or by any person not in 
holy orders, are declared null and 
void to all intents and purposes 
whatever. We have no fault to find 
with what we believe to have been 
the general intention of this clause, 
but we lament that in a matter so 
highly important and penal, much 
is still left to inference and conjec- 
ture ; we have had occasion already 
to point out two ambiguities in it 
when we considered the 9th and 19th 
clauses, we will mention a few more; 
1st, let us suppose the marriage had 
in a church, or legally authorized 
chapel, but not in the church, or 
chapel, in which the banns have 
been published; it is clear that all 
the mischief, contemplated by the 
clause as now worded, would equaily 
oceur upon such a supposition ; 
but is the marriage void or valid? 
we conceive the latter, because it 
would be contrary to the rules of 
legul construction to extend the 
range of a penal clause beyond the 
words; but on the other hand, it 
seems monstrous to leave such a 
case wholly unprovided for, and 
neither the solemnizer nor the par- 
ties amenable to any punishment. 
2d, as the essence of all these of- 
fences is very properly made the 
guilty knowledge of the offender, 
let us suppose a marriage had in 
violation of any one of the provisions 
of the clause, but that the guilty 
knowledge can only be brought home 
to one of the parties, what is to be. 
come of the marriage? is it void? 
if so, a most manifest injury may be 
done to an unoffending, unsuspect- 
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ing girl for example, who has been 
made the dupe of a designing villain, 
and who could have no means of 
providing herself with the requisite 
knowledge to guard against such 
treachery, even if she could be 
supposed to be in a frame of mind 
to entertain suspicion on the subject. 
On the other hand, is the marriage 
valid? if so, there is a ready re- 
ceipt for evading the provisions of 
the act, the lady will leave to the 
gentleman all the arrangements of 
the marriage, she will know nothing 
about them : and this is so common, 
so much in course, that in nine 
cases out of ten, it would be im- 
possible to fasten upon both parties 
tlte guilty knowledge required by 
the act. It cannot be said that 
these objections go upon unnatural 
presumption of fraud, they presume 
no more fraud than the clause itself 
does, and than the clause itself was 
intended to punish. 

Neither can it be said that the 
23d clause to which we now conie, 
provides an adequate punishment 
or indeed any punishment for all 
the cases, which, under some of the 
suppositions put above, we have 
shewn to be left unprovided for by 
the 22d. The principle of this clause 
too is excellent; and adopted from 
the old law-of the kingdom, our ob- 
jection again will be to the insuf- 
ficiency >? the detail. The offences 
here contemplated are two-fold, but 
the penalty is the same, a modifi- 
cation only being made according 
to the fact of one or both of the 
contracting parties being guilty. 
The first offence happens in the 
case of a marriage by licence either 
party being under 21, and not a 
widower or widow, where any of the 
provisions of the act are violated, 
and the offence is the procuring 
such marriage, and violation by 
either of the parties wilfully and 
knowingly swearing falsely «‘as to 
any matter or thing to which such 
party is required personally to 
swear.” The punishment is “a for- 
feiture of all estate, right, title, and 
interest in any property, which hath 
accrued, or shall accrue to the party 
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so offending by force of such mar- 
riage.” Now let us suppose a 
minor of large expectations to marry 
his bed-maker’s daughter at the 
University, and tohave falsely sworn 
that he had his father’s consent ; he 
will forfeit nothing, because nothing 
will accrue to him by the marriage ; 
she will forfeit nothing, because she 
is not an offending party. The 
second offence relates to marriage 
by banns—it is not so clearly stated 
as the preceding, nor in itself so 
simple, but it is open to the same 
remark, which we have made on the 
preceding case. We will state it in 
the very words of the act, ‘if any 
valid marriage by banns shall be 
procured by a party thereto to be 
solemnized by banns between per- 
sons, one or both of whom shall be 
under the age of 21 years, not being 
a widower or widow, such party 
knowing that such persons as afore- 
said under the age of 21 years had 
a parent or guardian then living, 
and that such marriage was had 
without the consent of such parent 
or guardian, and knowing that 
banns had not being duly published 
according to the provisions of this 
act, and having knowingly caused or 
procured the undue publication of 
banns”—theu a forfeiture to accrue 
as before. Now in order to con- 
stitute this offence, the offender 
must procure an undue publication 
of banns, he must procure a valid 
marriage to be solemnized by banns, 
he must know the minor to have a 
parent or guardian, and that no con- 
sent has been obtained, and that the 
banns have not been duly published 
—these are a good many conditions 
precedent to the making up of an 
offence, and it is somewhat extraor~ 
dinary that another has not being 
added, which we should have 
thought at least as necessary, a 
knowledge that the person was under 
21; for as it now stands the party 
might commit the offence im terms, 
and commit a heavy offence too 
without that knowledge, and there- 
fore undoubtedly without commit- 
ting the offence intended to be 
guarded against. But independently 
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of this it is obvious how extremely 
difficult it must be to fix the same 
party with all the parts of this 
offence, and how very easy it will 
be by contrivances not tangible 
under the statute to evade the 
penalty. The section assumes that 
there may be a valid marriage with- 
out due publication of the banns, 
and this we presume must be by 
giving the interpretation to the pre- 
ceding section, which we suggested 
above, namely that the marriage is 
void only where the guilty knowledge 
is brought home to both parties— 
and we repeat that if that be the 
proper construction, the clause is 
rendered almost nugatory, 

The mode of punishing these of- 
fences thus detined is as follows :— 
the parent or guardian whose con- 
sent has not been given may become 
relator in an information to be filed 
by the Attorney General in Chan- 
cery, or the Exchequer, the object 
of which shall be the forfeiture 
above specified; if the suit suc. 
ceeds, the court may declare the 
forfeiture, and order the property 
to be secured under its direction for 
the benefit of the innocent party, 
the issue, or any of them, in such 
manner as to prevent the offending 
party from deriving any interest in 
real or personal estate, or pecuniary 
benefits from such marriage ; if the 
court shall deem both parties guilty 
of any such offence, then the pro- 
perty or any part thereof is to be 
secured immediately for the benefit 
of the issue, subject to such pro- 
vision for the offending parties as 
the court shall think reasonable, 
“‘regard being had to the benefit of 
the issue of the marriage during the 
lives of their parents, and of the issue 
of the parties respectively by any 

ulure marriage, or of the parties 
themselves in case either of them 
shall survive the other.” We sin- 
cerly respeet the good intentions of 
the framers of this clause ; we are 
aware of the extreme practical diffi- 
culties of the subject, and we pro- 
test against being supposed willing 
to treat an act of the Legislature so 
considered as this has been, with 
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levity; but can any one seriously 
think that this is a clause calculated 
to prevent the evil of clandestine or 
imprudent marriages? We have 
shewn already that it is a dead 
letter, where the offending party is 
the wealthy one, to whom nothing 
accrues by the marriage; but sup- 
pose the offending party to be a 
female, she will acquire a title to 
dower in all the lands, which her 
husband may at any time become 
possessed of during the coverture, 
and to her third, or moiety, as the 
case may be, of his personal estate, 
he dying intestate ; how will the de- 
cree of the court dispose of these 
rights ? and, supposing it to have the 
ability to make a valid decree affect- 
ing rights non-existing, and which 
never may exist, how will the court 
be able to secure them for the bene- 
fit of the innocent party, or of the 
issue? Again, let us suppose the 
court to have pronounced a decree 
of this nature, and the husband in 
after life wishes to sell the property, 
will there, be any means devisable by 
conveyances, by which the dower so 
secured by the court can be barred 
by the parties, or will the land re- 
main clogged with the dower until 
the death of the widow? Again, if 
there be no issue, who is to have the 
accumulation of the income? and 
how will it be possible to regard the 
issue of a future marriage of either 
of the parties ? Suppose the offend- 
ing party to be the female who 
marries a man with 10,000/. per 
annum in landed property, upon his 
death she would by the common 
law become entitled to an estate for 
life in one third of that property, 
and if she married again, that right 
would be undoubtedly very beneficial 
to herself and her issue ; but how is 
regard to be paid to the benefit of 
parties so contingent in any decree 
in a suit which must be commenced 
within one year after the first mar- 
riage is solemnized? The questions, 
which may arise whenever this clause 
comes to be acted upon, are in truth 
innumerable ; but waving them all, 
there is this one objection which 
scems to us insuperable, and founded 
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in the nature of the marriage con- 
tract; that so long as the parties 
live together, and you do not punish 
the one, you cannot effectually 
punish the other by any decree as to 
the property. If the wife be the 
offender, the husband remains in the 
enjoyment of his property, she shares 
in that enjoyment, it goes to her 
children, and if she survives him, 
she at all events takes under his 
will, whatever he pleases to bequeath 
to her. The same cousequences will 
follow, if the guilty party be 
changed—supposing indeed that the 
wife was incapable of devising, or 
that a will made before the marriage 
in favour of the husband would be 
ipvalid, or that the husband's title 
by courtesy was forfeitable, cases, of 
which the two former would certainly 
not often occur, and the other is 
doubtful at law, still the father 
would in most cases be left depen- 
dent on the charity of his children, 
a situation which whether they were 
affectionate, or unnatural, no moral- 
ist can desire to place a father in. 

The relator in the information 
thus to be filed, is to be responsible 
for costs, he is to satisfy the At- 
torney General upon oath of the 
irregularity of the marriage, that it 
has been solemnized without his 
consent, or that of any other parent 
or guardian, and that he was not 
aware of the solemnization of the 
marriage more than three months 
previous to his application to the 
Attorney General. It cannot but 
have struck our readers, that in re- 
spect of marriages by licence the 
offence to be punished by this in- 
formation is ‘the false swearing as 
to any matter, to which the party 
is required personally to swear.” 
Upon reverting to the 14th section 
it appears that there are four or five 
such matters; supposing there be 
no parent or guardian whose consent 
has not been given, in other words 
supposing thefalse swearing to have 
been in some other matter than as to 
the consent, who is to be the re- 
lator—or will there be any mode of 
procuring a forfeiture ? 

The 24th section avoids all agree- 
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ments, settlements and deeds, ex- 
ecuted by the parties or either of 
them before and in contemplation of 
such marriage, or after it, for the 
benefit of the parties or either of 
them,or their issue,so faras they shall 
be contrary to the provisions of the 
security or settlement to be made 
under the direction of the court. 
The 25th provides that the informa- 
tion shall be filed within one year 
from the date of the marriage, and 
prosecuted with due diligence, and 
it specifies a mode of proceeding in 
case any person or necessary party 
to such information shall abscond or 
be or continue out of England: but 
it makes no provision for the case of 
a marriage kept secret for a year, 
nor for the absence of witnesses 
who might be necessary to prove 
the irregularity of the marriage to 
the satisfaction of the Attorney 
General previously to the filing of 
the information. 

The 29th clause (the last of those 
which are penal) specifies the same 
offences which were enumerated in 
the 16th of Lord Hardwicke’s act— 
they are,'1st, the insertion in the re- 
gister book of any false entry of any 
matter or other thing relating to any 
marriage—2d, the falsely making, 
altering, or forging, (as well as the 
causing any of these to be done, or 
the assisting in doing them) any such 
entry in such register—3rd, the same 
offences in respect of any license 
of marriage—4th, the uttering as 
true any false, altered, or forged 
register, or copy thereof, or licence, 
—5th, the destroying or causing to 
be destroyed any register book, or 
part of it; the four first offences 
committed knowingly and wilfully 
and with intent to elude the force of 
the statute, and the last committed 
wilfully with intent, to avoid any 
marriage, or to subject any person 
to any of the penalties of the act 
are made punishable with transpor- 
tation for life. These offences Lord 
Hardwicke’s act made capital—we 
think the present punishment more 
commensurate, and we heartily ap- 
prove of the change. 

The 26th section provides, (as the 
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10th of Lord Hardwicke's act did) 
that in any suit touching the validity 
of a marriage no evidence of the 
actual residence of the parties pre- 
vious to the marriage for the time 
directed by the act, shall be neces- 
sary, and no proof receivable to the 
contrary. It is hardly necessary to 
observe, that this section leaves the 
matter inquirable into criminally, 
exactly as before. 

The 27th section is also a re-en- 
actment of the 13th of Lord Hard- 
wicke’s act, and declares that in no 
case whatsoever shall any proceed- 
ings be had in any ecclesiastical 
court to compel celebration of mar- 
riage by reason of any previous 
contract. 

The 28th section makes no alter- 
ation of the existing law as to the 
solemnization of marriage before 
witnesses, the form of the registry, 
the signature of the minister, and 
the parties, or the attestation of the 
witnesses; the form given is not 
adapted to the very common case of 
a solemnization by a clergyman who 
is neither rector, vicar, nor curate 
of the parish, but a friend of the 


parties; nor is it adapted to the 
case of a marriage by special licence 


out of a church or chapel. Dr. 
Burn had noticed this as a case of 
doubt, and gives his solution of it, 
which we do not think altogether 
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satisfactory. It certainly might have 
been as well to provide for the case. 
The 30th and 31st sections exempt 
the marriages of the Royal Family, 
of Quakers and Jews, from the oper. 
ation of the act, and. the 33d con- 
fines it to England—the 32nd _use- 
fully provides that two copies of the 
act shall be sent to every parish, 
and one of them be preserved with 
the marriage-register-book in the 
parish-chest. 

We here close our remarks, which 
have run to a length far exceeding 
our original intention—to a length 
indeed for which we owe an apology 
to our readers; but upon an Act, in 
the due execution of which all are 
vitally interested, and the execution 
of which must necessarily be env- 
trusted to our clerical brethren, 
men ordinarily, not conversant iit 
the construction of legal niceties, 
we have thought it far better to be 
even tedious and diffuse, than too 
short and superficial. In the mean 
time we lay down our pen, with 
feelings of gratitude to the Legisla- 
ture, for what it has done in so dith- 
cult and so important a matter; and 
we trust that, we have not trans- 
gressed that respect, which is ever 
due to its ordinances, in the plain 
freedom with which we have ventured 
to point out, what seem to us the er- 
rors and deficiencies of this statute. 
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We beg to refer C. J. to Burn’s Eccles. Law. Vol. I. p, 267. and to 
Wheatley on the Common Prayer, p. 481. His letter is under consideration, 

L’ E.—D’ A. has been received, 

We thank E. 11. K. for his valuable communication ; but the subject, on 
which he writes, has been sufficiently discussed on geyeral grounds. In 
the present instance, a local and temperate remonstrance containing the 
objectionable passages, and accompanied by the substance of his letter, 
might effect his. object. 





We have to apologize to our readers for some errors and omissions in 
our last Number. Our fourth article should have been headed simply 
** Lives and Anecdotes.” We do not wish to confine ourselves too strictly 
to ecclesiastical biography. Wherever we meet with alife of genuine and 
practical piety, whether among the Clergy or the Laity, we shall not fail 
to avail ourselves of it. 

In p. 531. the paragraph which concludes the anecdote of Bishop Bull, 
should have been printed gs a note on the words The iniquity of the 

p times, &c. which occur in the first sentence, 





